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Put the balanced 
thinking of 
John Hancock to 
work for your family. 


From time to time every family kinds. They range from mutual funds 
faces a sort of financial imbalance. and money market funds to options, 
There are education costs, for instance, _ stocks and bonds. John Hancock can 
and dozens of other expenses. That's —_ also help to relieve the burden of taxes 
why it’s wise to plan ahead with the through IRAs and other retirement 
John Hancock companies. Our ser- programs. 
vices and sound ideas can help in And of course, you can count 
many ways. on.us for insurance protection that is 
For instance, you canturntous responsive to the needs of today. We 

for personal investments of several offer interesting options with new 
: John Hancock Variable Life, as well 
as coverage for your auto and home. 

These days when we all could 

use the best possible financial 
assistance, you'll find it with 

John Hancock. Put our balanced 
thinking to work for you. 

















companies 


We can help you here and now. 
Not just hereafter. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, John Hancock Distributors, Inc., Tucker Anthony & R. L. Day, Inc., New York/Boston, HANSECO Insurance Company 
John Hancock Variable Life Insurance Company, Profesco Corporation, New York/Boston and affiliated companies, all of Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Americans pack their potent 48 


dollars and fly off around the world 


The superbuck has turned the world into a giant bargain bazaar 
for globe-trotting U.S. tourists. They are shopping for antiques in 
London, sampling the sidewalk cafés of Paris, and hot-air bal- 
looning in Africa. As their dollars go further, so do they, to Bali 
and Antarctica. Travelers may leave with half-empty bags, but 
they bring them home loaded with treasures. See LIVING. 


NATION: Gorbachev's gambit has 
Washington doing summit somersaults 
The new Soviet leader springs an Easter surprise and 

makes the Reagan Administration eat its warm words. 

> Ina TIME interview, Richard Nixon discusses the pitfalls 
of summitry. » U.S. troops simulate a military showdown 

in Central America. » Foes in the Nicaraguan conflict battle 
for American support. 
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BUSINESS: Japan tries to head off 
a ruinous trade war with the U.S. 

In a nationally televised speech, Prime Minister Nakasone makes 
an unprecedented appeal to his countrymen to buy more foreign 
goods. He promises to break down import barriers to help reduce 


42 


Japan’s gigantic trade surplus. » A bid by T. Boone Pickens to 
gain control of Unocal raises anew the debate over whether big 


takeovers are a boon or a bane for the American economy. 
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World 

As the post-coup 
euphoria subsides, 
Sudan's new leaders 
confront the country’s 
myriad problems. 

> Tamil guerrillas in 
Sri Lanka intensify 
their bloody struggle for 
independence. » The 
British band Wham! 
brings rock to a puzzled 
China. » The sound of 
Soviet bombs grows 
louder on Pakistan's 
border. 


59 

Behavior 

How do you spot a liar? 
According to one psy- 
chologist, you should 
pay close attention to 
some telltale facial and 
body signals. 


68 


Art 

In New York City, 
three separate shows by 
the too prolific 
Francesco Clemente 
range from mystery to 
voyeurism. 


61 

Education 

A new book blasts the 
SAT as a poor measure 
of college preparedness, 
claiming that tutoring 
services have cracked 
its code 


77 
Video 


After a season of 
maxi-sagas with midi- 
ratings, CBS’s Space 
tries to boost the 
mini-series back into 
orbit. 
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Show Business 

Soon to open on Broad- 
way, Rex Harrison 
talks about a career 
that spans six decades, 


Shaw and Shakespeare, 


good actors and hams 


80 


Law 

A little-known firm in 
Minneapolis gets the 
largest Bhopal damage 
suit, confirming its at- 
torneys’ reputation as 
kings of catastrophe 
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Collegiate 
Dictionary, 





SS 


P 4 : SS 
— a) Le S us ia; wide bs vee 


Americas favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary resolves more burning issues—how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the only dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


A Genuine Merriam-Webster 
More people take our word for it. 











A Letter from the Publisher 





© report this week’s cover story on the 
T US. tourist migration, TIME correspon- 
dents around the world spoke with govern- 
ment officials, exchange dealers, bankers, 
travel agents, hoteliers and shopkeepers. In 
Europe, center of the friendly invasion, the 
magazine's reporters buttonholed Ameri- 
can travelers to learn about the latest buys. 
They, along with Senior Writer Otto Frie- 
drich, an enthusiastic vacationer who wrote 
the story, also drew on their own experi- 
ences coping with a dollar that used to be 
weak and is now strong 

London Correspondent Mary Cronin 
spends many of her free weekends haunting 
English antique fairs. “Three years ago,” 
she says, “I used to buy only bric-a-brac, 
which was all I could afford. I remember admiring, but not buy- 
ing, a pair of beautiful Victorian lace curtains that cost £45, or 
$84 then. Two months ago, I became the proud owner of two 
pairs of those curtains for $80. Hog heaven!” 

Paris Correspondent B.J. Phillips, a recent arrival from 
TIME’s Atlanta bureau, took advantage of the favorable rates to 
buy a dressing table for her new apartment. “I searched one of 
the famous Parisian flea markets for an antique coiffeuse,” she 
says. “It is precisely what I wanted: a place to fix my coiffure. I 
found one 19th century piece in mint condition and at a good 
price, but it had just been bought by another American, who 
was paying an additional $500 to ship it to New York. Maybe 





Budding Oenophile Phillips in Paris 


ves 


the exchange rate is getting a little too fa- 
g vorable.” Phillips, a budding oenophile, is 
* hoping the healthy dollar will help expand 
another horizon. “In the U.S.,” she says, “I 
was known for finding the best cheap 
wines. Here in France, I'd like to become 
famous for knowing the best cheap expen- 
sive wines.” 

Rome Reporters Walter Galling and 
Leonora Dodsworth find that the strong dol- 
lar hasn't changed their lives. Says Galling 
“There's a little thing here called inflation.” 
Munich Reporter Franz Spelman recalls the 
sad days of the wilting dollar. “Just eight 
years ago,” he says, “some Germans, remem- 
bering the CARE packages that Americans 
sent after World War II, began giving the 
families of needy U.S. servicemen toys, clothing and furniture.” 

Paris-based Europe Correspondent Lawrence Malkin, who 
tapped public officials and financial specialists, likes to remind 
his colleagues that exchange rates have a history of fluctuating 
erratically. “The glittering American literary colony in Paris in 
the 1920s didn’ t go home because the wellsprings of creativity 
had dried up,” he observes. “It was because the exchange rate 
shifted after 1929 and suddenly Paris wasn’t cheap anymore 
Americans should enjoy this city while they can.” 
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“Tve never made so 


best friends 
so quickly. The way we're allso 


willing to help each other is fantastic” 


At Outward Bound’ it's not just what you do. What you 


do with others also counts. 


We have courses throughout the year to teach you out- 
door skills. But you must also 
learn to trust the group. 

Our courses are tough 
They're meant to be—but not 
beyond the reach of anyone 
who tries. 

Everyone brings something 
different to Outward Bound and 
takes something different away. 
Whatever your experience, we 
guarantee it won't be trivial. 

Outward Bound is a non- 
profit, non-discriminatory 
organization. 


Wey 


Outward Bound! 





"To step into a situation where 
no one knows you and then 
prove yourself is wonderful 





y— mc, For information and brochure 


“J 800-243-8520 


Outward Bound National Office, Dept. K, 384 Field Point Rd., Greenwich, CT 06830. 








Letters 





Celebrity Lee 


To the Editors: 

Lee Iacocca should be Chief Execu- 
tive of the U.S. [NATION, April 1]. Stylish 
and dynamic, with friends at both ends of 
the ideological spectrum, he is just what 
the doctor ordered for this country. What 
more could we ask for in a President? 

John H. Sharon Ill 
New London, Conn. 


Iacocca has demonstrated that what 

is good for Chrysler is good for the nation. 
Eugene B. Crowe 

Singer Island, Fla. 


Tell 


Ya” 


America 
Loves 
Listening 
To Lee 





Granted, Iacocca has accomplished a 
turnaround at Chrysler and written a 
spicy autobiography. However, I see no 
reason for this hero worship. His acid lan- 
guage and shallow business and political 
pronouncements suggest that he is more 
adept at talking than at thinking. 

Forrest H. Kirkpatrick 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Iacocca a deep thinker? Anybody 
who believes as he does that government 
planning will create an economic para- 
dise is thinking off the top of his head. 

Thelma Cramp 
Avery, Idaho 


“T gotta tell ya” that I asked 15 of my 
Republican friends if they would vote for 
Iacocca for President in 1988 ifhe ranasa 
Democrat. All 15 said yes. 

Robert N. Harris 
San Jose 


But does he know somebody who can 

fix my new Dodge convertible? 
Joseph H. Robbins 
Rochester 


Iacocca’s leadership at Chrysler for 
the past six years has been dynamic. He is 
unquestionably the key to Chrysler's sur- 
vival. But it should be acknowledged that 
during the past three years the prime rate 
has been cut nearly in half. Ford and GM, 





as well as Chrysler, have rehired many 

workers. Sales of new U.S.-made autos are 

up 25%. Profits at all three firms are at 

record levels. Let’s give credit where it is 

due, namely the Reagan Administration’s 
economic recovery. 

John T. Sullivan Jr., Director 

Office of Trade Finance 

U.S. Department of Commerce 

Washington, D.C. 


Henry Ford II's blunder in firing Ia- 
cocca is a gain for our nation. 

Frank R. Gammardella 

Cape Coral, Fla. 


When they gave out humility, Iacocca 
must have been hiding behind the door. 

Leonard Lukas 

Courtdale, Pa. 


Iacocca and Ueberroth. An unbeat- 
able and nearly unspellable team for 
1988. The only question is: Would either 
one settle for being Vice President? 

C. Brian O'Gorman 
Goleta, Calif. 





MX Go-Ahead 


I was dismayed when I heard that 219 
members of Congress voted for the MX 
[ NATION, April 1]. Because of the nation- 
al debt, the Government must cut back 
services, but now the Treasury Depart- 
ment will pay out billions for the experi- 
mental missile, which may be obsolete. 
The tactics used by President Reagan to 
push through the MX were close to black- 
mail, yet 219 fools fell for it. 

Darcy Miller 
Madison, Wis. 


Hurrah for the Republican Congress- 
men who voted with courage and their 
conscience against the construction of 
more MX missiles. Perhaps those who 
bowed to relentless White House pressure 
will realize that they have traded their 
moral integrity for political expediency. 

Russell K. Peterson Jr. 
Seattle 


Neighborly Talk 

As a Canadian, I am distressed at the 
prospect of closer relations with the U.S. 
(WORLD, April 1]. For too long, Canadi- 
ans have been dealt injustices by the U.S., 
like acid rain and the exploitation of Ca- 
nadian resources through direct invest- 
ment, However, under no circumstances 
will the Canadians take an active role in 
Reagan’s Star Wars game. 


Chris F. Menard | 


Edmonton 


It is better for Canada to spend its 
money not on defense but on its cultural 
institutions, and in so doing counter 
American efforts at dominating the na- 
tion. The U.S. thinks it should be able to 
place its weapons on our soil for our “mu- 














tual” defense. Defense against whom? 

The Soviets have never made advances 
against Canada. 

Robert F-M. McInnis 

Ottawa 


The summit between Canada and the 
US. has deepened the close personal rela- 
tionship between Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney and President Ronald Reagan. 
It also serves as an example of the unique 
affinity that continues to exist between 
our two countries. 

Akiva Gitelman 
Montreal 





Weapons for Iraq 
In the article “Carnage in the 
Marshes” [WORLD, April 1], you say that 
Egypt has sold Iran about $1 billion worth 
of arms, including secondhand Soviet- 
made equipment. Egypt has been selling 
these weapons to Iraq, not Iran. 
Ali Tahvildaran 
Philadelphia 
TIME erred. 





Deadly Exit 
Your story on the battling factions in 
Lebanon [WORLD, March 25] leaves the 
impression that Israel may have rid itself 
of one enemy for another far more men- 
acing. The Shi'ite terrorists are fanatics. 
By provoking them, the Israelis have 
gravely miscalculated. 
Rick Ehler 
Cupertino, Calif. 


Prime Minister Shimon Peres of Isra- 
el wonders why the various Lebanese 
sects are shooting at his soldiers. He obvi- 
ously believes that an invading army has 
the right to return home unmolested. War 
is not like a baseball game. You cannot 
say, “I’m tired of playing. Let’s go home.” 

Roger Hipp 
Wichita 





Rush to Judgment 


In your account of President Marcos’ 
recent press conference [WORLD, March 
11], the portions about General Fabian 
Ver were unjust. We object to your state- 
ment that “vindication of the general 
would severely damage the government's | 
credibility abroad, particularly in the | 
U.S.” This statement impugns the court 
trying the case and denigrates our judicia- 
ry system. Give us a chance to prove that 
our institution of justice can and will work. 

Gregorio S. Cendaita 
Minister of Information 
Republic of the Philippines 
Manila 





Redesigned Magazine 

In the story on our new editor, Shelby 
Coffey [PREsS, April 1], you omitted to 
mention that Edwin Taylor, a celebrated 
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designer for magazines and newspapers, 

including the Times of London, has been 

working as a consultant on the redesign of 
U.S. News & World Report 

Mortimer B. Zuckerman, Chairman 

U.S. News & World Report 

Washington, D.C. 


True Champ 


I was one of thousands of boxing fans 
who could never recognize Larry Holmes 
as a legitimate successor to the champion 
of champions, Muhammad Ali [SPORT, 
March 25]. As time passed and each of 
Holmes’ opponents was pummeled into 
submission, I came to realize that his ring 
skills spoke more eloquently than his 
ringside words. He is a real champion 

Peter Halat 
Biloxi, Miss 


Allin the Family 


TIME was off the mark when it used 
the phrase “orphaned home computer” in 
its story about the IBM PCjr [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, April 1]. IBM has not aban- 
doned the PCjr. IBM continues to market, 
service and support the PCjr through all 
our channels of distribution. The PCjr 
runs more than 2,000 software applica- 
tions, and IBM will continue to introduce 
new ones. We are committed as well to 
provide replacement parts and options for 
at least five years. Far from “kicking Ju- 
nior out of the family,” IBM will continue 
to treat PCjr as a cared-for member of the 
IBM product line 





C. Michael Armstrong 
Senior Vice President, 1BM 
White Plains, N.Y 


Bravo for BRAVO 


Your article “A Tough Sell for the 
Arts” [VIDEO, March 11] was wrong in its 
reporting On BRAVO. BRAVO is the one so- 
called cultural channel that is operating 
profitably and expanding rapidly. BRAVO 
has more than 330,000 subscribers, three 
times the number stated in the article 

Robert Weisberg, General Manager 
BRAVO 
Woodbury, N.Y. 

TIME regrets the error 


Mickey and Willie 


To call the reinstatement of Mickey 
Mantle and Willie Mays into baseball's 
good graces a pardon is a distortion of the 
facts [SPORT, April 1]. Mays and Mantle 
broke no law by engaging in public rela- 
tions work for legal gambling casinos 
They are superstars deserving their en- 
shrinement in the Hall of Fame 
| Harlan Bransky 
| Los Angeles 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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To us, it’s a marvel of anatomical 
design, fitting perfectly 
_ with the I9 bones In your hand. 
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With adjustable flame. 











An outstanding watch value: on land, at sea, and underwater. . . 


Navigator Watch 
just OX 


“But read the ad for an even better deal! 
W.. this watch to work, to play, to swim and dive. The Navi 
gator Watch is powered by a sophisticated, ultra-accurate 
Japanese quartz movement. It has both a luminous analog 
dial and an LCD display. This is especially helpful 
when you are far away from home and want to have 
time in two zones. The LCD display shows time con 
tinuously — in 12~hr. or 24—hr mode. Push the button 
and you display day and date. There is a subtle yet in 
sistent alarm and an hourly time signal (very useful!) 
that you can switch off. The stopwatch/chronograph 
reads to 1/100 secs. and has “interrupt” and “lap” modes 
A light switch illuminates the display 
The Navigator Watch is totally executed in black 
metal, including the linked, stainless steel band. It is 
water-resistant to 150 ft. The crystal is “mineral glass 
it is virtually scratch-proof 
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” 


We import these outstanding watches directly 
in large quantities and are able to offer them for just 
$49.95. But here is an even better deal: buy two for 
$99.90, and we'll send you a third one absolutely 
FREE, with our compliments. Take advantage of this 

outstanding offer while it is available 





Navigator Watch: $5.95 for one and $6.95 for three. 
Add sales tax for CA delivery. You have a 30 day 
return privilege and one year warranty 


= 
Formerly Russell's 
131 Townse St 
San Frar Cc 








FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 


TOLL FREE (800) 227-3900 
In California (800) 632-2122 
Please give order number #1015A223 and your 








wt Chargecard number and expiration date. If 





ail check or Chargecard authorization 
for the total amount. Also include post./ins. for 


you prefer 












IF 


WORK 
AY - 


There is a brand new magazine that is just for you. 

Its called HOME OFFICE. And it comes from 
the publisher of TIME, MONEY and FORTUNE 
magazines. 

HOME OFFICE is the magazine specifically 
developed for business men and women who 
work at home. 

HOME OFFICE contains information on 
everything from basic home-office finance to 
the latest technology. From innovative interiors to 
useful services. From energetic health tips to 
time-saving strategies. HOME OFFICE tells you 
exactly what you need to know. 

Send for your copy of this valuable new home 
business source today. Mail your name, address, 
and check for $3.00 payable to HOME OFFICE, to: 


HOME OFFICE 
Box 777, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Republic Airlines knows 


what eve: 
wants out of life. 






Republic thinks business trav- 
elers deserve some special recogni 
tion, some special rewards that 
make your life 

when you fly, a k 
little easier and 

a lot better. 


We want to give you some 
PERKS! 


WE PUT BUSINESS FIRST. 


The first perk we give you is also 
the biggest. It’ a special section 


perk up front called 


Business First.2" 
Business First 

gives you first class treatment at just 
$15 more than non-discounted 
coach fare. You relax in a wide seat 
(just two in each row). You're 
served fine food and free drinks. 
You Te first on and 
off the plane. You 
have a separate 
check-in area at major Republic 
airports, and you receive priority 
baggage handling. 

All for only $15 extra. Thats a lot 
of perks for not a lot of money. 


TAKE A 20,000 MILE 
SHORTCUT TO A FREE TRIP 
Republics Frequent Flyer Pro 
gram offers you the lowest 


mileage requirements needed to 
earn free trips. With Republics 


Frequent Flyer 
a 
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ne in business 





erks 


Program, just 20,000 miles earns 
you a free trip instead of the 40,000 


miles most other 
airlines demand. 
And every time 


you fly Business First you earn a 
500 mile bonus. What’ more, the 
mileage you earn flying Republic 
can be applied towards discounts 
or free tickets on our international 
travel partner, Pan Am. That means 
flying Republic could get you to 


perk Hong Kong, to 


aris, to London. 
Republic’ 

frequent flyer perks go a long, 

long way. 


YOU'LL \ fAKE SOME GREAT 
BUSINESS CONNECTIONS, TOO. 


At Republic, weve built a route 
system using some of the countrys’ 
least congested airports as our 
hubs. 

We fly through Minneapolis/St. 

aul, Detroit and Memphis, so you 
can make connections without a 
hassle. 
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American Scene 





In Texas: Spreading the Word 


t is now eight years since George Fore- 
man lost a twelve-round decision to 
Jimmy Young in Puerto Rico and mo- 
ments thereafter found the Lord. There 
were those who blamed the former heavy- 
weight champion’s immediate change of 
plans—he gave up boxing—on hallucina- 
tions brought on by heat 

prostration. But Foreman 

said that, to his mind, an 

oppressively hot night in 

San Juan was one thing, a 

call from God something 7 

else, and he knew the dif- 
ference. Off came the 
gloves 

After that, Foreman j és 
went back to Texas, state 

of his birth, on a self-as- 
signed mission to spread 





out 42 men. He took the world title by half 
killing Joe Frazier in 1973 and then lost it 
the next year in Zaire to Muhammad Ali, 
who could not have been brought down 
that night by a tank. “I be alright when 
the swelling goes down,” Foreman wrote 
in his journal. Then he took his rage 
.to Toronto, where he 
= whipped five fighters in 
. one evening. In 1976 he 
& Savaged Joe Frazier again, 
“ all but beating his own 
* chest and roaring over the 
body. Until the night he 
found the Lord, March 17, 
1977, the only things in the 
world he feared were mice 
and lizards 
Foreman has told the 
tale so many times he 


the Word. This he did on Xe could do it without think- 
street corners in Houston, ing; nonetheless, the telling 
as well as in any flyblown puts him in a sweat. “I was 


chapel of bedrock funda- 
mentalism that would hear 
him out. Now and then, you would catch 
him in the papers (requiem for a heavy- 
weight, that sort of thing), but for the most 
part the fighter kept his head down. Four 
years ago, he erected the Church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, twelve pews in a little 
metal prefabricated building on an acre of 
Houston ground. The church will seat 50, 
but capacity has never been reached. It 
does not matter, though, the giant whis- 
pers tenderly. “This is the only thing I've 
ever done that I really did with all my 
heart and stuck with it.” 

There is something incredibly pat and 
wonderfully sappy about the George 
Foreman story, a sort of factual mockery 
of the best-known work of Sylvester Stal- 
lone. This guy was bad, as he himself put 
it. He kept a lion and a tiger because they 
were bad. He had 47 fights and knocked 





The ex-boxer at his church 


walking in the dressing 
room, trying to cool down 
I was telling myself, “You don’t have to 
box. You can retire to your ranch and die.” 
Die? Where did that come from? I didn’t 
put that word in there. But the word kept 
sneaking into my head. Then a voice said, 
“You believe in God. Why you scared to 
die?’ I said, ‘I can still give money to char- 
ities and cancer, and the voice in my 
head said, ‘I don’t want your money, I 
want you.” ” 

And then, George maintains, he died 
“I was just nothing. I was dead. Anda dirty 
smell come with it. I was dead, and I said, 
‘I don’t care if I am dead, I still believe in 
God! Whap! I was back.” He started hol- 
lering hallelujahs, and the people in his 
dressing room “looked at me like I was 


crazy. Maybe I did look crazy; all Iknowis | 


since that day I wasn’t a believer, I was a 
knower. Hallelujah, I’m saved! In all my 


Taking a break from the pulpit, George Foreman looks after Herefords on his ranch 
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Keeping kids safe 
isno small matter 


Think about how you feel when your child kisses you good night 
or gives you a hug for no special reason. Remember the unique 
joy of Christmas mornings—how the kids squeal when the gifts 
are opened, and how you know, in your heart of hearts, they're 
giving you far more than you're giving them. Then imagine how 
you would feel if your child suddenly vanished, and you had to 
cope with a constantly painful void in your life. 

A large number of Americans each year have to face precisely 
that kind of agony. Here are the grim statistics, from the National 
Center for Missing & Exploited Children: 

+ Atleast 1.5 million children are missing from their homes each 
year. 

« About one million of them are runaways" or “‘throwaways’— 
the frequent victims of street crime or exploitation. 

* Estimates vary, but as many as 500,000 children each year 
may be victims of non-custodial parental kidnappings. These 
children, too, are often exposed to physical and mental abuse. 

«Between 20,000 and 50,000 children disappear annually, 
and their whereabouts remain unknown after 12 months. 

The problem is receiving an increasing amount of media atten- 
tion. New community groups have been formed to teach parents 
the do's and don'ts of safeguarding their families. Existing 
groups, such as PTAs, are staging special informational pro- 
grams. Congress passed the Missing Children’s Act of 1982, 
which gives parents and local police access to the FBI's National 
Crime Information Center computer. And Congress also has 
authorized the creation of the National Center, based in Wash- 
ington, which helps local agencies, governments, Civic groups, 
and law enforcement officials deal with the problem. Most im- 
portant, the National Center provides a toll-free number—(800) 
843-5678—which anybody can call to relay information on the 
whereabouts of a missing child. 

But much more remains to be done, and corporations are 
stepping in to help. In the Washington, D.C., area, for example, 
Mobil and the Acacia Group are sponsoring three hour-long, 
prime-time television specials on Channel 5. In addition, the 
station will broadcast daily missing children reports, highlighting 
local cases and others from different parts of the country. View- 
ers will be urged to call the national hot line if they have any 
information on the children mentioned in the reports. Thousands 
of posters, with pictures of missing children, will be displayed at 
area Mobil service stations and in local libraries and schools. 

Senator Paula Hawkins of Florida, original sponsor of the 1982 
Act, has saluted the Washington program. But it’s a big country. 
Can your company become similarly involved? Can your civic 
group, church or synagogue? Finally, do you know how best to 
safeguard your kids? 

Senator Hawkins has said that, “Because they have no vote 
and no lobby, [children] have gone unrepresented in the past. | 
am happy to see that tide is turning.” 

With a little help from all of us, we can transform the tide into a 
torrent—and keep our kids a lot safer. 


Mobil 
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_ American Scene 


wildest imagination I never thought up 
nothing like that. I sure didn’t want to be 
no preacher ‘cause that was the lowdown- 
est thing in the world to me. 

“I always thought preachers was low- 
lifes, weak people. It always looked like 
some kind of weirdo deal to me. Even their 
mouths looked funny to me. But since that 
night I’ve wore out more Bibles than I can 
count.” 

Foreman was 29 when he retired. He 
had run through millions, once spiraling 
into a depression because he could not 
think of anything new to buy; but he had 
done one smart thing: he had stuck $1 mil- 
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Punching out Joe Frazier in 1976 


lion into a pension fund. Today he lives off 
the interest. 

“T bought a Cadillac last week,” Fore- 
man said the other day. “I mean, it’s been 
eight years since I had a decent car. I love 
this truck’”—as he spoke, he was driving 
his Ford pickup around his 200-acre ranch 
outside Marshall, Texas—“but it’s a truck. 
1 got rid of the Mercedes, the Rolls-Royce, 
all that stuff, because it made people stiff- 
en up. Like they wanted to compete. 
They're more relaxed when I don’t have a 
good car. But I needed a car, an American 
car, and I needed a big car because I'm a 
big man. But now I’m embarrassed to be 
seen in it. Maybe I'll sell it.” 

Living humbly is important to Fore- 
man. He even shed himself of a grand 
place in Houston for an $81,000 house ina 
suburb called Humble. He preaches on the 
weekends and Wednesday nights, mows 
his yard, trims his hedges and spends two 
days a week on the ranch, threading his 
truck between slash pines and pin oaks to 
haul feed to his cows and horses. Animals 
are his passion—animals and sleeping and 
eating. “I think sleeping was my problem 
in school,” he allowed. “If school had 
started at around 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, I'd be a college graduate today.” 
Foreman dropped out of junior high 
school. 

Eating has at times given him the di- 
mensions of an outdoor sanitary facility. 
“People say George Foreman eats a dozen 
eggs and a pound of bacon for breakfast. 
That’sa lie. I eat eleven eggs.” He is trying 
to lose 45 Ibs. to get down to an ideal 225. | 
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“It’s sad. You work all your life to make it, 
and then you can’t eat.” 

If any of this sounds dumb, it is be- 
cause Foreman wants it to; his humor is 
self-effacing. He is neither dim nor punch- 


drunk. He has a sense of pride and confi- | 
dence that seems to accompany enormous | 
physical strength and the conviction that | 
one is doing something right (financial sol- | 


vency might play some part in this cheer- 
ful outlook as well, that and extremely ear- 
ly retirement). In any event, all Foreman 
wants to do is save souls.and help young 
boys out of the gutter, his admitted child- 
hood playground. “I saw some of the fel- 
lows I used to drink with standing around 
the corners in Houston awhile ago 
They're still drinking, and they look 60 
| years old. That started me on the idea of 
bringing bad kids up here to the ranch this 
summer. Bad boys think cities is all there 
is. They don’t know nothing about throw- 
ing a rock at a pig or pulling a fish out of 
the water. They read in a book, ‘Over the 
river and through the woods to Grand- 
mother’s house we go!’ But they don’t 
know nothing about no river, no woods. 
They will when I get through with them.” 


s he spun through these revelations, 

Foreman was crawling in and out of 
his truck, opening and closing gates, feed- 
ing animals, trying to convince a colt that 
if he did not wean himself soon his mother 
would waste away, pausing to brag about 
his bass pond, saying he would never shoot 
deer because he is awed by them—his 
word, awe—and gently pulling back the 


trail for a companion, who felt small. 

“I'm hungry for knowledge,” Fore- 
man said suddenly, fairly shouting downa 
Texas wind. “I want to know the names of 
trees, plants, birds. I didn’t have time be- 
fore. Now I do. Things I don’t know. Little 
things that everybody else knows. In the 
Bible you see two periods. You see “Thou 
shalt not’ and then two periods and then a 
whole list of things. Two periods. That’s 
called a colon. I didn’t know that. Proba- 
bly the only man in the world who didn’t 
know what a colon was. It’s pitiful all I 
have to learn.” 

So he regrets the years boxing took 
away? 

“No. I wouldn't have a bass pond, time 
to think, nothing. I used to hate Muham- 
mad. Now I admire him. He’s a sick man, 
but he’s still the greatest show on earth. He 
found something in his brain that was bad 
| the way he used it, though. He could sink 

inside, put his mind over his body and take 
all them licks from me and everybody else 
He kept making those comebacks. The 
brain, man, it’s something else.” 

Foreman opened the door to a gym he 
never uses. “Them licks hurt,” he re- 
marked, running a hand the size of a mo- 
torcycle battery along the ropes of his 
dusty ring. But then, he added, church is 
not exactly easy either. “You can get peo- 
ple to come by and listen, but that don’t 
mean they'll join up with you. I have about 

| five regulars. Every now and then I get an- 
| other soul.” — By Gregory Jaynes 
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branches of budding forsythia to clear the | 
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Eventually, you reach a stage in life 
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p in the Air After 


oscow’s Gambit 


The Administration does summit somersaults 


or a month Ronald Reagan had 
been playing something of an un- 
accustomed role: the overanxious 
suitor. At nearly every opportunity, 
he betrayed his eagerness to meet with his 
Soviet counterpart. Two days after Mik- 
hail Gorbachev was named Soviet Com- 
munist Party leader, Reagan invited him 
toa téte-a-téte in the U.S. The President's 
desire did not diminish even after a Soviet 
guard shot and killed a U'S. officer in East 
| Germany. Said Reagan in a Washington 
| Post interview following the shooting: “I 
want a meeting even more so, to sit down 
and look someone in the eye to make 
| sure nothing of this kind happens again.” 
His attitude dismayed much of the 
»| US. foreign policy establishment, moder- 
| ates as well as hard-liners. Declared for- 
| mer National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski: “This posture is disadvanta- 
| geous and in bad taste. It is undesirable 
| for us to be pleading for a summit with 
| them.” Privately, some of Reagan’s senior 
| advisers agreed. They suspected that Gor- 
bachev’s coyness about setting a firm date 
for a summit was a sign that he was set- 
ting up a snare instead 
} On the symbolic day of Easter Sun- 
day, Gorbachev made his move. In an in- 
terview with Pravda, he announced a 
freeze on Soviet deployment of intermedi- 
| ate-range missiles in Europe until No- 
vember and invited the U.S. to do the 


| same. He also proposed a freeze on strate- 





Regan: seeking a carefully prepared summit 
ie axe 


gic offensive arms and a moratorium on 
the development of space weapons while 
arms negotiations are under way in Gene- 
va. Almost as an aside, he mentioned that 
both powers had expressed “‘a positive at- 
titude” toward a summit. “Confronta- 
tion,” Gorbachev said, “is not an inborn 
defect of our relations.” 

In one stroke, Gorbachev had taken 
the arms talks public and implied that a 
summit was linked to progress in Geneva 
The warm words from Washington, it 
seemed, had only brought another Soviet 
negotiating gambit. Gorbachev had timed 
the announcement for maximum effect. It 
coincided with antinuclear demonstra- 
tions in Europe and came on the eve of a 
visit by a U.S. congressional delegation. It 
came, as well, just two days before the ar- 
rival of the Foreign Minister of the Neth- 
erlands, the one NATO country still decid- 
ing whether to install U.S. missiles. If the 
Dutch proceed, deployment would begin 
Nov. 1; Gorbachev's unilateral moratori- 
um on SS-20 missiles, naturally enough, is 
in effect until November 

The Administration reacted with an- 
noyance. Snapped White House Spokes- 
man Larry Speakes: “At first blush, the 
proposal for a moratorium seems to revive 
prior Soviet efforts designed to freeze in 
place a considerable Soviet advantage.” 
The Soviets have deployed some 414 tri- 
ple-warhead medium-range SS-20 mis- 
siles, two-thirds of which are aimed at Eu- 
rope, while NATO has installed only 
104 of the 572 single-warhead cruise 
and Pershing II missiles that it 
hopes to put in by 1988. Paul Nitze, 
Reagan’s special adviser on arms 
control, said Moscow’s new proposal 
was worse from the American 
standpoint than the final Soviet po- 
sition before the breakoff of the Ge- 
neva talks in November 1983. Back 
then, the U.S.S.R. would have kept 
only 120 SS-20s in Europe, while the 
U.S. would have deployed no new 
missiles. U.S. officials further derid- 
ed Gorbachev’s initiative because 
the Soviets have developed a succes- 
sor to the SS-20, making the old mis- 
sile expendable. Said one Adminis- 
tration aide: “They're just offering to 
stop what they were going to stop 
anyway.” 
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While rejecting Gorbachev's offer was 
easy enough, the Administration was in a 
muddle over what posture it should adopt 
on a Reagan-Gorbachev summit. At first 
White House aides in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., where Reagan was vacationing at 
his mountaintop ranch, retreated to the 
President's previous position that a sum- 
mit had to be “carefully prepared,” with 
an agenda negotiated beforehand. Chief 
of Staff Donald Regan told reporters that 
the President was against “just having 
meetings for meetings’ sake.” Regan went 
on, “We think it would be a big letdown 

if the two leaders were to meet and ac- 
complish nothing.” 

But a day later National Security Ad- 
viser Robert McFarlane began edging 
away from the notion of a precooked sum- 
mit in favor of an initial get-acquainted 
meeting. McFarlane counseled reporters 
not necessarily to label a meeting bet- 
ween Reagan and Gorbachev a summit 
Whereas summits are often “romanti- 
cized” and “inflated,” he said, meetings 
are not freighted with such impossibly 
high expectations. McFarlane said the 
purpose of a meeting would be “to get to 
know each other and assess each oth- 
er’s commitment to the resolution of prob- 
lems.” One opportunity for such a meet- 
ing could come this fall, when Gorbachev 
may travel to New York City for the 





O'Neill and Gorbachev, separated by an interpreter: 








the vigorous and articulate Soviet leader came across as a “master of the art of politics” 


opening of the General Assembly or the 
celebration of the U.N.’s 40th anniversa- 
ry. In the end McFarlane wanted it both 
ways. The President, he said, “is open toa 
meeting now, and he believes that we 
should press on with an agenda that can 
lead to a summit.” 


s if Gorbachev's machinations 
were not enough, Soviet Ambas- 
sador Anatoli Dobrynin sprang 
another surprise at week’s end 
Appearing in Atlanta at an international 
conference on arms control organized by 
former Presidents Jimmy Carter and Ger- 
ald Ford, Dobrynin called for immediate 
resumption of negotiations on a compre- 
hensive nuclear test ban. Reagan has con- 
sistently balked at such talks on the scien- 
ufically dubious ground that a complete 
test ban could not be adequately verified 


In fact, his reluctance stems from a belief 


that the Soviets have cheated on limited 
test-ban agreements in the past. Yet the 
idea of a test ban has great public appeal, 
and by raising it now, Dobrynin obviously 
hoped to have added to Reagan’s discom- 
fiture over the summit. On Saturday, Do- 
brynin further tantalized the conference 
with what appeared to be another Soviet 
stratagem. He hinted that the Kremlin 
was prepared to consider “something 
good on strategic missiles or on European 
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missiles” if the U.S. would make some ac- 
commodation on Star Wars. Said he: ‘‘So- 
lutions must be simultaneous.” 

Moscow’s multipronged maneuver 
showed that Gorbachev is a tough cus- 
tomer with a flair for public relations 
While the Administration publicly belit- 
tled the Soviet proposals, in private a 
number of top advisers expressed a grudg- 
ing respect for the Soviet leader's show- 
manship. Especially deft was the way he 
used the visiting U.S. Congressmen, with 
their retinue of reporters and cam- . 
eramen, to put himself into the 
world’s spotlight 

After emerging from a nearly 
four-hour meeting with Gorbachev 
in the Kremlin, the lawmakers re- 
sponded as though they had sat 
through a bravura performance 
House Speaker Tip O'Neill gushed, 
“I was tremendously impressed. He 
appears to be the type of man who 
would be an excellent trial lawyer 
an outstanding attorney from New 
York. He’s a master of words, and a 
master of the art of politics and of 
diplomacy.” 

At the start of the meeting, Gor- 
bachev spoke, with only minor in- 
terruptions, for | hr. 45 min. “May- 
be I'm taking too long,” he said, “but 
maybe it’s worth it for the world that 


we spend three or four hours together.” 
He said he hoped that Congress would re- 
frain from applying embargoes against 
East-bloc nations. He gave no ground on 
the shooting of the U‘S. officer in East 
Germany and was noncommittal about 
the possibility of increasing Jewish emi- 
gration. He sarcastically lamented that 
the American press depicts Soviet citizens 
as “living in caves”—to which Massachu- 
setts Congressman Silvio Conte respond- 
ed that the Soviet press portrays U.S. citi- 
zens as sleeping on gratings. Gorbachev 
was particularly disturbed by what he lat- 
er described as the “absolutely incompre- 
hensible haste” with which the U.S. re- 
jected his freeze proposal 

O'Neill had been carrying a letter 
from President Reagan. When he handed 
it to Gorbachev, the Soviet leader read it 
immediately. The letter, described by one 
US. official as an “Emily Post—type” mis- 
sive, simply reaffirmed Reagan’s interest 
in meeting. Gorbachev reiterated his own 
amenability, but again without being 
specific 

Reagan’s evolution from hard-line So- 
viet baiter to softer-line summiteer dates 
to an Oval Office parley last fall with So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko 
Says a White House aide: “Reagan's no- 
tion of personal diplomacy took off from 
that meeting.” He was nudged along by 
Wife Nancy, a believer in the irresistible 
magic of her husband's personality, and 
by master Image Maker Michael Deaver 
Both felt deeply that Reagan’s warmon- 
ger image was a bad rap 

The President's original proposal for a 
meeting was contained in a letter carried 
by George Bush to Konstantin Chernen- 
ko’s funeral. The offer was meant to be 
private, but White House operatives, ea- 
ger to have Reagan appear as the prince 
of peace, leaked it. Had the offer re- 
mained confidential until some agree- 
ment had been reached, Reagan would 
have retained greater leverage; once the 
proposal was out in the open, Gorbachev 
had the upper hand, and Reagan, though 
the icebreaker, was reduced to the role 
of supplicant 

While Gorbachev's tactics last week 
somewhat flummoxed the Administra- 





McFarlane: open to a get-acquainted meeting 














tion, the impact in Europe was muted. 


The center-left French daily Le Monde | 


headlined its story A SETBACK FOR GOR- 
BACHEV: EUROPEANS REJECT THE MIS- 
SILE MORATORIUM. As usual, Britain's 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher was 
quick to line up with Reagan. Said she: 
“The place for negotiations was across the 
table in Geneva, not in the pages of news- 
papers.” A few peace groups took heart 
from Gorbachev's message, but even 
some of them seemed disappointed. Said 
Pierre Galand, head of a Belgian organi- 


zation opposed to nuclear weapons: “The 
moratorium is fairly weak. We had the 
right to expect something more.” That 
something more might be what Dobrynin 
hinted at in Auanta: Soviet reductions in 


Euromissiles in exchange for U.S. conces- | 


sions on Star Wars 

Dutch Foreign Minister Hans van 
den Broek also expected more than he re- 
ceived. During a meeting with Gromyko 
in Moscow, he reiterated the Dutch posi- 
tion that the Netherlands planned to go 
ahead with Euromissile deployment only 


if the number of Soviet SS-20s pointed at 
Europe this November exceeded the 
number in place last June. NATO figures 
show an increase of roughly ten missiles 
already. Van den Broek said that Gromy- 
ko did not dispute that estimate and that 
the Soviet Foreign Minister seemed un- 
willing to make any concessions or any 
effort to understand the Dutch point 
of view. 

It now remains for the Administra- 
tion to make up its mind whether it wants 
a full-dress “summit” or a less formal 
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“We in the U.S. Are Suckers for Style” 


Richard Nixon's first love has always been foreign policy. 
He has written four books on the subject (No More Vietnams 
was published this month) and maintains a network of high- 
level contacts. The appointment of a new Soviet leader was much 
on his mind last week when he met with TIME Washington Bu- 
reau Chief Strobe Talbott and Senior Editor Stephen Smith. 
Looking tanned and fit after a vacation in the Bahamas, the for- 
mer President said he had recovered from a prolonged bout of 
shingles. In his first on-the-record interview since November 
1984, Nixon discussed the pitfalls of summitry and assessed the 
challenges facing the U.S. in the Third World. Excerpts: 


barons of the 19th century. Gorbachev is not going to be a fast- 
ball pitcher. He'll throw curves, knuckleballs and spitters if he 
can get away with them. Of course, Ronald Reagan has played 
a pitcher too, in that movie The Winning Team, and he’s 
also a very shrewd political leader. So you've got two pretty 
good pitchers going against each other. The question is Which 
side can hit? 

Gorbachev has got major problems at home with the econ- 
omy. Therefore where we in the West are strong, he needs our 
help. He’s got to be concerned about Eastern Europe and the 
outer perimeters of the Soviet empire. Every one of the Soviet 
Union's “colonies” is a drag and has to be 





¢ in the US. are suckers for style 

as far as Soviet leaders are con- 
cerned. I remember how we had an NSC 
briefing on Nikita Khrushchev back 
when he came to power in the '50s. We 
were told that he was going to be a tem- 
porary man because he drank too 
much, wore ill-fitting clothes, spoke 
bad Russian and had boorish manners. 

John Foster Dulles was there. Fos- 
ter used to chew his cud, and he had a 
tic over his eye. I can see him now as he 
sat back and said, “But anyone who 
claws his way to the top in that Soviet 
jungle will prove formidable.” As it 
turned out, Khrushchev was by far the 
most intelligent, imaginative and cre- 
ative Soviet leader I've ever met. 

I remember that before I went to 
see Khrushchev in 1959, Harold Mac- 
millan told me that the Soviet leaders 
want to be accepted as members of the 
club. That’s a cheap price to pay. They 
should be treated with respect. But they 
are not affected in the least by how nicely you treat them. 

Then when Andropov came along, I practically lost my 
breakfast when I read some of that sappy stuff about him in the 
morning papers—how he liked Western pop music and so on. 
Now we're hearing about how Mikhail Gorbachev has good 
eye contact and a firm handshake and a good sense of humor 
and how his wife wears stylish shoes. Just because Gorbachev 
uses charm does not mean he is going to be swayed by it. And 
as for this fagade about a modern, Western-style technocrat— 
it’s just that, a fagade. 

It is a testament to Gorbachev's brilliance as a politician 
that he could preside over four years of failure in agriculture 
and still come out smelling like a rose. He has the confidence of 
the Soviet bureaucracy because they believe he is a true believ- 
er. He isn’t going to change the system. He is going to try to 
make it work better. 

Does that mean we can’t do business with him? Of course 
not. But it will be like doing business with the American robber 








subsidized. 

It's not that Gorbachev is worried 
about the Soviet Union collapsing, the way 
some of our superhawks think. Rather, to 
paraphrase Jack Kennedy, he has got to be 
worried about getting it moving again. He 
needs a summit a lot more than Ronald 
Reagan does. He needs better relations 
with the U.S. more than we need them 
with him. 

I have been relieved about what seems 
to be a change of view within the Adminis- 
tration on the wisdom of a full-blown 
quickie summit. I have always thought 
that a get-acquainted, atmospheric sum- 
mit, with all the trappings, would be much 
more in the Soviets’ interests than 
in ours. It would be a public relations 
blockbuster, and the Europeans would say, 
“Thank God the Americans and the 
Russians are getting together.” But if noth- 
ing came of it, there would be a lot of disil- 
lusionment, and it would be directed 
against us. 

That is one reason why I favor annual summits. That way 
you can keep the pressure on. Annual summits will inhibit the 
Soviet Union. Nations tend to behave better when they have 
big meetings coming up between their leaders. 

A summit must not labor and bring forth a mouse. Mickey 
Mouse things, like fishing rights and a new consulate in Kiev 
and commercial agreements, are fine. We had them at the first 
Moscow summit in 1972. They're the froth. But you've also got 
to have some good stout beer. 

President Reagan has an opportunity to control the timing 
and the substance. So the questions are when, where, how and 
what. As for when, the key thing is not to be in a hurry. Rea- 
gan’s position should be that he is willing but not anxious. 

On the question of where, the best place to have a summit is 
over there. I know from experience that when an American 
President goes abroad, he has a more favorable press than 
when he stays here. Reagan was very effective in China, and he 
will be very effective in the Soviet Union, not just with people 
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“meeting” or both in the next year or so. 
Ata summit the U.S. would insist on four 
basic areas of discussion: arms control, re- 
gional conflicts, human rights and bilater- 
al matters like cultural exchanges and 
trade. The presummit bargaining on such 
an agenda would probably take months. 


By contrast, a get-acquainted meeting 
could be prepared for much faster. Such a 
meeting, however, is riskier, for it might 
be impossible to script the outcome. 
Gorbachev faces the same questions. 
He may decide that getting acquainted is 


not good enough and hold out for a sum- 
mit. Most analysts argue, however, that a 
meeting of any sort is more in Gorba- 
chev’s interest than in Reagan’s. It would 
help him to consolidate his own hold on 
power at home and increase his influence 
in Europe. It would also give him a 
chance to affect American policy, since 
summitry tends to muzzle the U.S. on oth- 
er areas of mutual contention. The pres- 
sure to reach agreements is felt more 
acutely in the US. than in the Soviet 
Union, where public opinion is not a con- 


cern in policymaking. Moreover, Gorba- 
chev seems to have the kind of personal 
assurance that could be effective in face- 
to-face confrontation with Reagan. 

Reagan, of course, is not exactly lack- 
ing in personal assurance. He faces a dif- 
ferent problem. Having opened the sum- 
mitry game, he and his aides are now 
visibly struggling to figure out how they 
want to play. — By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington, with other 
bureaus 


back here, but in Europe too. All that European concern about 
how the world is going to blow up because of the cowboy in the 
White House—that has gone down the tubes. 

How to plan a summit? There has got to be intense talk at 
the highest level. Whatever we want to say about Henry Kis- 
singer in our time, we were quite good at privately preparing 
for meetings, not making publicity all the time. 

Now on the question of what the principal business of a 
summit should be: arms control [the first SALT accords] was the 
centerpiece of the '72 summit, but I do not believe it is possible 
to have a significant arms-control agreement by the end of this 
year. We might get a cosmetic agreement and set a process in 
motion. Even that cannot be done in Geneva. Able as Max 
Kampelman is, you cannot get an agreement at a table with 18 
people on each side. I do not see anyone to 
do it but Bud McFarlane, although always 
with George Shultz very much in on it. 

Rather than arms control, the center- 
piece of the summit could be a resolution 
of some of the political issues dividing us in 
such areas as Central America, the Middle 
East and the Persian Gulf. They are more 
important than arms control anyway, 
since it is political conflicts that could lead 
to the use of arms. 

Gorbachev is not able to back away 
from any of the Soviet Union's forward po- 
sitions, but his interests do require reduc- 
ing the level of confrontation between the 
Soviet Union and the U.S., particularly in 
sensitive areas such as Central America. 
He knows that we cannot have a situation 
where the Soviet Union is supporting ac- 
tivities that are neuralgic for us. 

A statement of principles comparable 
to the one we signed at the 1972 summit 
would be useful. The problem was not in 
the way we applied those principles. The 
problem was in the way the relationship 
was managed after we left office. 

When it comes to supporting our friends and allies who are 
under attack around the world, or rebels who are opposing our 
enemies, there is a mistake we too often make. Americans want 
to see things in terms of black and white, good and evil. This 
sometimes leads us to reach judgments that miss the mark. 

For example, people with the very best of intentions—peo- 
ple who are all-out anti-Communists—sometimes contend that 
the U.S. should always support those who fight for freedom and 
against repression anywhere in the world. Well, let’s look at 
China. If there were freedom fighters there, would we support 
them? No, of course we wouldn't, and we shouldn't. 

Now China is as repressive a state as the Soviet Union. The 
difference between them is that in a geopolitical sense, the Chi- 
nese not only pose no threat to us, but good relations with them 
are indispensable to our foreign policy goals. 

We have to keep looking at things globally, with an eye to 
our struggle with the Soviets for influence, particularly in the 
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“Just because Gorbachev 
uses charm does not mean he 
is going to be swayed by it. 
And as for this facade about a 
modern, Western-style tech- 
nocrat—it’s just that, a 


“Mickey Mouse things, 
like fishing rights and a new 
consulate in Kiev and com- 
mercial agreements, are fine 
... They're the froth. But 
you ‘ve also got to have some 
good stout beer.” 








Third World. Take Angola. The civil war there is part of a 
broader conflict. American support for the rebels there is the 
Brezhnev Doctrine in reverse. In the Brezhnev Doctrine, the 
Soviets were in effect saying, “What is ours is forever; you can- 
not roll us back.” That went primarily for Eastern Europe but 
also for any other country where Soviet proxies or surrogates 
are in power. In Angola, we should support those who are at- 
tempting to turn back Soviet power. 

When the Soviets invaded Afghanistan in 1979, there wasa 
lot of talk about how they were concerned over Muslims on 
their border. That, of course, is bull. What they could not toler- 
ate in Afghanistan was counterrevolution. It concerns them be- 
cause of Eastern Europe and the outer reaches of the Soviet 
empire. If I were a Soviet leader, I would be concerned too. 

The most clear-cut case where we 
are justified in supporting rebels is Nic- 
aragua, The Sandinista government re- 
presses its own people. That gives us a 
moral right to support the contras, but is 
it enough? No. However, there is a sec- 
ond factor, which is that the Nicara- 
guan government is expansionist and 
aggressive; it is attempting to export its 
revolution. Moreover, Nicaragua is 
close to us. Also, it is a potential Soviet 
military base in the Americas. Put all 
these factors together, and you have a 
strong case for support of the contras. 

There has been a tendency on the 
part of the American media to down- 
play both the Sandinistas’ repression 
and the threat to their neighbors. Part 
of this has to do with the whole Viet 
Nam syndrome, the press worrying 
about how “we're going to end up on 
the wrong side of history” or “we're go- 
ing to get a little bit pregnant here.” 
There has also been a little too much 
equanimity, a tendency to say, “So 
what? What difference does it make?” Well, what difference 
does it make who is in charge of little Cuba? It makes a hell ofa 
lot of difference. 

People talk about the need for diplomacy. I am all for the 
Contadora process and that kind of thing; but diplomacy with- 
out power is simply impotent. At the same time, we should not 
give the impression that our approach is almost completely 
military. We have not given enough emphasis to our economic 
power. Now, I know from my own experience that foreign aid 
is the most unpopular damn thing in the world. It is a loser po- 
litically. We have to make it a winner. 

The Administration’s Caribbean Basin Initiative and the 
Kissinger Commission report are getting virtually no attention 
at all. That is because the recommendations they make—for 
economic aid and trade—are not as glamorous or as interesting 
as military and covert assistance. But economics and ideology 
are our strongest suits. If we competed with the Soviet Union in 
those areas, it would be no contest. 
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A Honduran peasant watches U.S. tanks rumble through his fields following invasion route north from Nicaraguan border toward Tegucigalpa 








Training Friends and Scaring Foes 





he menacing action began last 

Wednesday, on barren, rock-strewn 
ground marking a rare flat stretch of the 
rugged border between Marxist Nicara- 
gua and U.S. ally Honduras. The oppres- 
sive quiet of early afternoon was broken 
by a buzz, quickly swelling into a roar. Out 
| of a cloud of dust lumbered heavy tanks 
and armored personnel carriers, following 
an obvious invasion route north toward 
the Honduran capital of Tegucigalpa, 
some 80 miles away. 

The U.S. had long imagined that a 
showdown in Central America might be- 
gin that way, and Washington was assem- 
bling a fleet of 39 warships for counter- 
action on the other side of the isthmus. On 
D day next Tuesday, 2,000 Marines will 
storm ashore from amphibious assault 
craft onto an isolated strip of sand near 
Puerto Castilla, on the Caribbean coast of 
Honduras. They will secure a beachhead 
for troops of the Army's 101Ist Airborne 
Division, who will be flown in by helicop- 
ter the following day. By the end of next 
week, about 10,000 American troops will 
have gone into action throughout Hondu- 
ras, a nation the size of Tennessee. In one 
operation, U.S. and Honduran soldiers 
will push off side by side from base camps, 
practicing ways to search the jungles of 
northern Honduras for leftist guerrillas 
who might rise in response to a call from 
Managua to support an invasion. 

And what will the Nicaraguans be do- 
ing? Just watching and, if all goes accord- 
ing to Washington’s script. perhaps shud- 
dering a bit at the display of U.S. force 
near their border. Those tanks, for in- 








Those are the real goals of the big U.S. maneuvers in Honduras 


stance, were manned by soldiers of the 
Texas National Guard, playing the role of 
invading Sandinistas for the benefit of 
Honduran pilots, who carried out mock 
bombing and strafing runs against them 
(see box). Officially, the maneuvers are 
not even war games, just joint “training 
exercises.”” Pentagon officials go so far as 
to insist, with resolutely straight faces, 
that last week’s “tank battle” and next 
week's amphibious landing are not direct- 
ly linked. 

Though the maneuvers are scarcely 
unprecedented, they are clearly extraor- 


BALANCE OF POWER 








dinary. Honduras, which borders on war- 
torn El Salvador as well as Nicaragua, 
makes an ideal base for U.S. operations in 
Central America. About 1,500 American 
troops are stationed there, and the US. 
has built a network of permanent facili- 
ties: airfields, antitank ditches, a full-size 
military hospital. It is no secret that some 
of these facilities have been used to sup- 
port American allies outside Honduras. 
Contra guerrillas battling the Sandinistas 
in Nicaragua train at American-built 
camps in Honduras; U.S. pilotless, or 
drone, planes are said to fly from Hondu- 
ras over El Salvador, spying out concen- 
trations of leftist guerrillas to be attacked 
by the U.S.-aided government. 

The current U.S.-Honduran war 
games, dubbed Big Pine III, extend a se- 
ries that began in 1983 and has become 
nearly continuous. In between the big ma- 
neuvers, U.S. and Honduran soldiers near- 
ly always have some small-scale training 
exercise in progress. Never before, howev- 
er, have so many U.S. soldiers participated 
in the games or used such heavy equip- 
ment so close to Nicaragua (some of the 
tanks maneuvered within three miles of 
the border). Next week’s amphibious 
landing, named Universal Trek ‘85, to- 
gether with Big Pine III, represents the 
most intricate military exercise the U.S. 
has conducted in this hemisphere 

Training is a genuine goal of the exer- 
cises, but it is not the only one. Some of 
the maneuvers look like a rehearsal for an 
American invasion of Nicaragua. But 
even the Sandinistas, who have raised ala- 
rums about a U.S. attack when past exer- 
cises were held in Honduras, have 
stopped talking about one. Intimidation is 
another matter. “It’s a show-the-flag op- 
eration,” says House Foreign Affairs 
Committee Chairman Dante Fascell, a 
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Florida Democrat. The main purpose, he 
says bluntly, and approvingly, is “to scare 
the Nicaraguans.” 

Somewhat surprisingly, that idea has 
stirred little protest in Washington. Ten- 
nessee Senator Jim Sasser calls the ma- 
neuvers “scary,” and his fellow Democrat, 
Maryland Congressman Michael Barnes, 
terms them “inconsistent” with President 
Reagan’s efforts to promote peace negoti- 
ations between the Sandinistas and the 
contras. For the most part, however, even 
persistent critics of Reagan’s Central 
American policy are undisturbed. Says 
Larry Birns, the avowedly liberal director 
of the Council on Hemispheric Affairs: 
“This is gunboat diplomacy upgraded, but 
a bit of pressure doesn’t hurt.” 

One reason for this view is that the 
Sandinistas have not hesitated to intimi- 
date their neighbors. Washington some- 
times inflates the menace posed by Nica- 
ragua’s Soviet-aided military buildup; 
Reagan was simply wrong when he de- 
clared in 1983 that Managua’s armed 
forces exceed those of all other Central 
American countries combined. But, 
counting full-time soldiers and militia on 
active duty, the Nicaraguan army of 
62,000 is by far the largest of any single 
country in the area. Nicaragua has 150 
tanks; Guatemala has ten and the other 
Central American nations none at all. 
Though the Sandinistas are deficient in 
combat aircraft, they boast 36 helicopters, 











including at least ten Soviet-made Hind 
gunships. Hopes that this military ma- 
chine eventually may be cut back rosea bit 
last week. Representatives of Nicaragua, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Costa Rica, meeting in Panama, agreed to 
set up a commission to monitor the arms- 
reduction provisions of a regional treaty 
that they are trying to negotiate. But until 
an enforceable pact is in effect—if ever— 
U.S. military maneuvers are one way to 
warn the Sandinistas not to try anything. 


nother purpose of the maneuvers may 

be to slip some indirect aid to the con- 
tras. In the past, the anti-Sandinista guer- 
rillas have picked up weapons and equip- 
ment left behind by American troops after 
military exercises in Honduras ended. The 
contras could use some help. Though the 
US. Congress does not seem to be terribly 
disturbed by the American military ma- 
neuvers, it cut off direct funding of the 
anti-Sandinista rebels last June. A vote 
likely in the next month on the Reagan 
Administration’s request to renew aid 
with a $14 million appropriation is expect- 
ed to be breathtakingly close. Bereft, at 
least temporarily, of Washington financ- 
ing, the guerrillas have been making little 
progress lately against the Sandinistas. 

In El Salvador, the war also seems at a 
stalemate. The Salvadoran army has been 
more aggressive in conducting sweeps of 
guerrilla country, and claims to have the 


Marxist rebels on the defensive. But the 
guerrillas have proved adept at disappear- 
ing into the bush, then materializing again 
for attacks like the one last week on the vil- 
lage of Santa Cruz Loma (see WORLD). 

Honduras, meanwhile, is far from 
comfortable with its role as an anti-San- 
dinista base. The country is the poorest 
in the region and complains loudly that 
Washington's military embrace has 
failed to bring the kind of economic aid 
that has been given to El Salvador, 
Honduras’ traditional enemy. Hondu- 
rans worry about a collapse of the con- 
tra campaign that would cause all 
12,000 or so rebels to flee Nicaragua 
and wander through their country in 
bands, toting American arms. Already, 
the country is feeling the strain of serv- 
ing as a haven for Nicaraguan youths 
who flee the Sandinista military draft 
and arrive penniless in Honduras. Fun- 
damentally, though, Honduras has cast 
its lot with the U.S. One of its most in- 
sistent demands is for a stronger USS. 
guarantee of its security than that pro- 
vided by a 1954 treaty. As long as 
American troops are on its soil, Hondu- 
ras seems safe. Its fear is that the 
Americans will leave—and the next 
tanks clanking north from the border 
will be driven by real rather than fake 
Sandinistas. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Janice C. Simpson/Tegucigaipa 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington 








The Guys of Texas 


I t was like a scene out of Woody Allen’s Bananas. A ragged 
band of soldiers played The Yellow Rose of Texas in 110° heat 
as two helicopters, their blades whipping up dust in the clear- 
ing, touched down at the base camp in Honduras, three miles 
from the Nicaraguan border. Out of one jumped Texas Gover- 
nor Mark White, in combat boots and freshly pressed camou- 
flage fatigues. Out of the other, a platoon of reporters, who 
quickly surrounded him. The Governor also brought 400 Ibs. of 
Texas barbecued beef, 7,200 flour tortillas, 100 Ibs. of pinto 
beans, and buckets of barbecue sauce and jalapefio peppers. 

The $1,400 Texas meal, paid for by the Governor's polit- 
ical fund, was a home-cooked treat for the 419 volunteer 
Texas National Guardsmen participating in the Big Pine III 
war games. Invited by the Department of Defense, which 
frequently asks National Guard units to assist in maneuvers, 
the reservists flew down to play the bad guys in the second 
stage of the three-month-long joint operation. With 17 tanks 
and 17 armored personnel carriers, they staged a mock as- 
sault on a Honduran hilltop position, sweeping toward the 
encampment in a 4'4-mile-wide front while Honduran war- 
planes darted overhead. 

Many of the reservists were well prepared for the two 
weeks of maneuvers. Most were of Hispanic origin, almost 
two-thirds speak Spanish, and many were Viet Nam veter- 
ans. Hondurans from Las Hormigas, a village near the Tex- 
ans’ temporary base (dubbed “the Alamo”), responded with 
surprise and delight when they heard the foreign soldiers 
speaking Spanish. “I was asked if we were in the Mexican 
army,” Sergeant Raul Ortiz, 35, a Viet Nam veteran, laugh- 
ingly told TIME Correspondent David S, Jackson. The men 
who had seen action in the war were excited by the prospect 
of a sham battle. “These boys are pretty charged up,” said 





Media hot spot: Governor White talks with reporters in Honduras 


Staff Sergeant Ray Sloane, 38, another Viet Nam veteran. 

White, who as Governor is commander in chief of the 
Texas National Guard, went down at the invitation of the De- 
fense Department, which paid his way. “We've got our troops 
down here,” he said. “We want to see how they’re doing.” 
Texas’ participation, while generally popular in the gung-ho 
State, was criticized by some as politically motivated. White, a 
centrist Democrat not known for grandstanding, denied that 
he was boosting U.S. policy in the region. “I’m not trying to 
send any signals,” he said, “except to support the men.” 

During his two-day stay, White behaved much as politi- 
cians will in media-intensive situations: he shook hands with 
the men, posed for pictures, gave speeches and signed auto- 
graphs. He gave a cattle brand in the shape of Texas to Colo- 
nel Roy Kimerling, commander of the joint task force par- 
ticipating in the games. Surrounded by ten Army guards, 
White even inspected a municipal project, a new well dug by 
his Guardsmen. 
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“Control an observatory in Hawaii 
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High atop Hawaii’s Mauna Kea lies one 
of the world’s premier spots for astronomi- 
cal observation. 

And at the Royal Observatory in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, lies one of the world’s 
premier centers for astronomical study. 

The problem is, they’re 7,500 miles apart. 

The solution: a GTE Telenet computer 
link that enables the scientists in Scotland 
to control the telescope in Hawaii (through 
GTE’s Hawaiian Telephone Company) and 
retrieve the data in seconds. 


This results in several advantages to 
Edinburgh’s Royal Observatory. For one 
thing, there are substantial savings in travel 
costs and time. Also, nighttime operations 
in Hawaii can be conducted during normal 
working hours in Scotland. And computer 
remote control allows the telescope to be 
used during unexpected, unusual weather 
conditions that are particularly suited to 
certain types of observations. 

A lot of companies promise the moon 
and the stars. We deliver. 
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At the University of Florida, ‘iieaiiaaaes hail the Sandinistas’ ‘ection 


Battle for Hearts and Minds 





n downtown Boston, black-robed pro- 
testers wearing skull masks act as pall- 
bearers in a mock funeral for Nicaragua’s 
war casualties. A banner reads 7,000 NIC- 


At a University of Florida rally in 
Gainesville, students on the other side of 
the issue call the contras “freedom fight- 


er of those rebels, decries Nicaragua’s 
Marxist-led Sandinista government. In 
Los Angeles a large crowd gathers to hear 
liberal Actor Ed Asner debate with Lewis 
Lehrman, a conservative activist. The 
subject: “Should the U.S. resume aid to 
the contras?” 

For both sides in the Nicaraguan con- 
flict, the U.S. has become a battleground. 
This war for the favor of the American 
public has grown increasingly urgent as 
Congress prepares to vote on President 
Reagan's request for $14 million in aid for 
the anti-Sandinista contras. 

On the anti-contra side, a national co- 
alition comprising mostly religious groups 
has drafted a “Pledge of Resistance.” 
Some 55,000 Americans have signed, 
vowing to engage in acts of civil disobedi- 
ence and nonviolent protest if the U.S. 
“invades, bombs, sends combat troops, or 
otherwise significantly escalates its inter- 
vention in Nicaragua or El Salvador.” 
The pledgers are currently on “active 
alert,” poised to hold peace vigils and to 
begin phoning Congressmen as the vote 
on contra aid approaches. 

Also ready to go to the barricades in 
support of the Nicaraguan government is 
US. Out of Central America, a socialist 
organization that publishes a newsletter, 
Central America Alert, and tries to unite 
its cause with those of antinuclear, civil 





ARAGUANS MURDERED BY CIA CONTRAS. | 


The Sandinistas and contras vie for U.S. support 
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| are trying to get a little visibility, to let the 


rights and feminist operations. Another | 


group, called Madre, the Spanish word for 
“mother,” pairs U.S. day-care centers 
with schools in Nicaragua, setting up pen- 
pal relationships between the children. 


| Meanwhile, American parents and teach- 


ers” and cheer as Marcos Zeledon, a lead- | 


ers send money and medical supplies to 
their Nicaraguan counterparts. 

In Hollywood the star-studded Com- 
mittee of Concern for Central America 
sponsors lectures and debates featuring 
such celebrities as Mike Farrell 
(M*A*S*H) and Robert Foxworth (Fal- 


| con Crest). When Nicaraguan President 





Daniel Ortega Saavedra visited Los An- 
geles last fall, the group welcomed him 
with receptions and a Beverly Hills gar- 
den party. Oscar-winning Cinematogra- 
pher Haskell Wexler, with the backing 
of fantasy-film Mogul 
George Lucas, this sum- 
mer will release a dra- 
matic movie that is crit- 
ical of U.S. policy in 
Nicaragua. “Of course 
we know the political 
impact that a feature 
film on Central Ameri- 
ca will have,” says 
Wexler. “That's why we 
made it.” 

The Sandinistas 
have retained a New York-based public 
relations firm, Agendas International, 
headed by Donald J. Casey and Darryl 
Hunt, to analyze U.S. media coverage of 
the Nicaraguan government. The Sandi- 
nista cause has also been aided by Los 
Angeles Media Consultant Bill Zimmer- 
man, who helped direct the campaigns of 
Presidential Hopeful Gary Hart and Chi- 
cago Mayor Harold Washington. 








In Boston: mourning contra victims 
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| center for subversion,” 


| nia, Texas and beyond.” 


On the other side of the issue, the pro- 
contra groups have been stepping up their 
efforts to seize some of the spotlight from 
their left-wing rivals. At a press confer- 
ence in New York City last week, Arturo 
Cruz, Adolfo Calero and Alfonso Robelo, 
leading members of the opposition to the 
Sandinistas, made a plea for renewed U.S. 
support for their movement. Nicaragua 
has become “a sanctuary for terrorism, a 
Robelo said. He 
warned of an ominous domino chain of 
Communist expansion: “When Mexico fi- 
nally explodes, it’s going to affect Califor- 


Florida, with its large population of 
Cuban and Nicaraguan exiles, has been 
the scene of the most vigorous anti-Sandi- 
nista demonstrations. Contra leaders 
were honored in Miami last month with 
parties and a parade during an official 
Nicaraguan Liberty Week. The star at- 
traction was Fernando Chamorro, head 
of one of the smaller rebel armies. “We 





American public know us,” said Cha- 
morro. “We are here with great optimism 
and hope that the American government, 
and more important, the American peo- 
ple, will back us in our fight.” Other 
groups arguing the contra cause include 
Lehrman’s Citizens for America and the 
Council on Inter-American Security, a 
conservative organization that held a 
Nicaraguan Freedom Gala at the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel. An organization called 
the Nicaraguan Refugee Fund is plan- 
ning a $250-a-plate dinner in Washing- 
ton this week; the diverse guest list in- 
cludes Jeane Kirkpatrick, Oscar de la 
Renta and Wayne Newton. The special 
guest: Ronald Reagan. 

The Administration is planning to step 
up its own public relations efforts on behalf 
of the contras. Patrick Buchanan, the 
White House communications director, is 
sponsoring daily conferences with officials 
from the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment to chart plans for winning the con- 
gressional vote. Reagan is expected to give 
at least two speeches this 
week publicizing his 
new Nicaragua pack- 
age, which proposes 
peace talks between the 
Sandinistas and their 
opposition, plus $14 mil- 
lion in aid to the con- 
tras—money that can be 
used for military pur- 
poses only if there is no 
progress after 60 days of 
negotiations. The Presi- 
dent will hold a series of private Oval Of- 
fice meetings to lobby individual Congress- 
men. “We will try to show that espousing 
nation building really works,” said Nation- 
al Security Adviser Robert McFarlane. 
“We have to persuade people that our poli- 
cy can succeed and that the contras are not 
a losing cause.” — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles, with 
other bureaus 
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Old Furies 
The result of “awful advice’’? 


t was an awkward moment. Larry 

Speakes had just announced President 
Reagan's intention to visit a German mil- 
ilary cemetery near Bitburg when he 
travels to Europe next month to attend an 
economic summit meeting and commem- 
orate the 40th anniversary of V-E day. A 
reporter asked who is buried there. The 
White House spokesman said he believed 
there were graves of both American and 
German soldiers at the site. Not so, 
an aide reported later: there are only 
Germans. 








Graves of German soldiers killed during World War Il in cemetery near Bitburg 








Chancellor Helmut Kohl hoped to pro- 


mote. Some Reagan aides added that, al- 
though the President was advised to stop 
at Dachau, he was reluctant to go through 
the wrenching experience of visiting the 
camp. At a news conference last month, 
Reagan rambled into an even less under- 
standable explanation: among the Ger- 
man people, he said, there are “very few 
alive that remember even the war, and 
certainly none of them who were adults 
and participating in any way.” Besides 
being so obviously untrue, Reagan’s state- 
ment shocked Jews and many others for 
whom it is an article of faith that the 
horrors of the Holocaust should never be 
forgotten or dismissed. As Hyman Book- 
binder of the American Jewish Commit- 
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The incident illustrated the awkward 
way that the White House has handled 
several sensitive issues surrounding the 
President's upcoming trip. James Hub- 
bard, deputy director of the 2.6 million- 
member American Legion, accused Rea- 
gan of “ignoring Allied graves ... while 
recognizing members of the Third Reich 
who fought to conquer the world.” The 
White House announcement added insult 
to injury for American Jews who were al- 
ready offended because Reagan had ve- 
toed a stop at the site of a concentration 
camp during his six-day German tour. 
“Visiting the gravesites of one’s former 
enemies is an act of grace,” said Nathan 
Perlmutter, national director of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. “Do- 
ing so while bypassing the gravesites of 
the victims of that enemy—especially so 
brutal an enemy—is insensitive.” Chari- 
tably deflecting the blame from the Presi- 
dent, Perlmutter said that Reagan “has 
been the victim of awful advice.” 

The clumsy treatment of these deeply 
felt moral issues began when Reagan re- 
jected the idea of a visit to the Dachau 
concentration camp, saying that it would 
be “out of line” with the message of Ger- 
man-American reconciliation that he and 








“An act of grace, ” perhaps, but the horrors must never be dismissed. 


tee pointed out last week, Kohl himself is 
to visit one of the concentration camps 
this Sunday. 

In the meantime, the White House 
also managed to offend the West Ger- 
mans. Kohl had been bypassed when 
Washington originally announced that 
Reagan would be in West Germany on 
V-E day, May 8. Later, without consult- 
ing Kohl, the White House announced 
that the President would address the Eu- 
ropean Parliament instead. The seeming 
ineptitude surrounding the Reagan plans 
is particularly surprising since it is the 
final project being handled by Deputy 
Chief of Staff Michael Deaver, the Presi- 
dent’s usually masterly impresario, be- 
fore he leaves the White House for pri- 
vate life. 

When the President returns to Wash- 
ington this week from his Easter break, 
his plans may once again be reconsidered. 
Aides say that he might add a visit to a 
German synagogue “to balance” his itin- 
erary, or cancel the cemetery stop. None- 
theless, the unsettling series of decisions 
and statements emanating from the 
White House will make it difficult for 
Reagan to assuage the indignation he has 
aroused a 
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Asian Contras | 
Aid for Kampuchea’s rebels? 





t was Congress that ultimately gave up 

on the Viet Nam War, rejecting the 
pleas of a Republican Administration for 
more military aid. It was Congress that 
suspended funds for the rebels fighting in 
Nicaragua, much to the dismay of the 
Reagan Administration. But in an emerg- 
ing new debate, the roles seem to have 
been reversed. A drive has begun in Con- 
gress to provide military aid for the resis- 
tance forces opposing the occupation of 
Kampuchea by Vietnamese Communists, 
and now it is the Reagan Administration 
that is reluctant—at least so far. 

Kampuchea, formerly known as 
Cambodia, came under the control of a 
Communist group, the Khmer Rouge, in 
1975 after a five-year civil war. Their 
leader, Pol Pot, turned the country into a 
charnel house by directing a murderous 
drive to eliminate his opponents. Some 
2 million people were killed. Three years 
later Vietnamese forces, backed by the 
Soviet Union, swept through the country, 
setting up a puppet government that both 
the U.S. and the U.N. refuse to recognize. 
In addition to the Khmer Rouge, whose 
35,000 guerrillas are supported by China, 
the armed opposition to the current 
regime includes two non-Communist 
groups: one led by Son Sann, the other led 
in absentia by the exiled Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. 

Military supplies and funding for this 
unlikely coalition of resistance groups has 
come largely from China and from a pro- 
Western organization, the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, which includes 
Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, Singa- 
pore, Brunei and the Philippines. Pressure 
on the Administration to provide U.S. aid 
has been spearheaded by Congressman 
Stephen Solarz,a New York Democrat. A 
strong foe of funding the contras in Nica- 
ragua, Solarz considers the two non-Com- 
munist resistance groups in Kampuchea 
the real “freedom fighters.” He helped 
persuade the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to recommend $5 million in aid to 
those groups. 

Son Sann and Prince Norodom Ran- 
ariddh, son of Prince Sihanouk, traveled 
to Washington last week to seek Adminis- 
tration approval for such an appropria- 
tion. Said Son Sann after meeting with 
Secretary of State George Shultz: “I am 
sure the U.S. will come to our aid. I ask for 
assistance, not U.S. troops.” Shultz report- 
edly made no commitments, but Son Sann 
said that he was assured by the Secretary 
that he was “among friends.” 

“Military assistance,” a State Depart- 
ment spokesman said last week, “is nei- 
ther necessary nor desirable under current 
circumstances.” Still, the congressional 
backing gives the Administration flexibil- 
ity to provide more direct military aid in 
the future. Said another State Department 
official: “We are delighted that the initia- 
tive came from Congress.” 
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Jake Skywalker 
A Senator boards the shuttle 


s chairman of the Senate subcommit- 

tee that oversees NASA’s budget, Jake 
Garn once joked that if he did not get to 
fly on the space shuttle, he would not ap- 
propriate “another cent” to the agency. 
When NASA obligingly ticketed him for a 
trip, critics accused Garn of using his po- 
litical clout to hitch a costly joyride—the 
ultimate congressional junket. But the 
Utah Republican dismissed such carping 
as “sour grapes.” After undergoing four 
months of intensive training to prove that 
he had the right stuff, Garn blasted off 
aboard the 16th US. shuttle mission last 
Friday. 

With its crew of five astronauts, one 
civilian engineer and one Senator, the 
shuttle Discovery's primary task is to 
launch two satellites. The first worked, 
| but a military communications satellite 
launched Saturday suffered an apparent 
power failure and drifted uselessly in 
space. The astronauts are also expected to 
spend time toying around. To demon- 
| strate the laws of physics to schoolchil- 
dren, they will be videotaped playing with 
such dime-store goodies as yo-yos, spin- 
ning tops, a Slinky and a windup mouse. 

Garn will serve mainly as the shuttle’s 
human guinea pig. He will be subjected to 
tests designed to increase understanding 
of space motion sickness, an affliction suf- 
fered by about half the people who go into 
orbit. In one of the “gastric motility” 
experiments, stethoscopic microphones 
were strapped to the Senator’s midsection 
to record his stomach noises at takeoff 
(NASA has yet to release a tape of the sena- 
torial rumblings). Said Garn: “I am hope- 
ful that I can fill in a few of the pieces of 
the puzzle in the medical department.” 

Cartoonist Garry Trudeau, in his 
Doonesbury strip, dubbed Garn “Barfin’ 
Jake.” But the 52-year-old Senator held 
up well in preparations for the mission, 
which included being sealed in a dark bag 
to test his resistance to claustrophobia. 
During a spin in a simulator known as 
the “vomit comet,” which is designed to 
induce motion sickness, Garn kept his 
food down. 

A few astronauts who have waited 
more than a decade to go on a space flight 
were disgruntled by Garn’s mission. The 
Senator, however, has impressive flight 
credentials. The son of a World War I 
pilot, he began flying at 16. As a 
naval pilot Garn flew transport missions 
in Viet Nam. All told, he has logged 
some 10,000 hours of flying time—more 
than any of NASA’s 90 active astronauts 
except Air Force Colonel Joseph Engle. 
Garn is also in superb physical condition; 
he carries a muscular 170 Ibs. on his 5-ft. 
I1-in. frame and has a resting pulse rate 
of 45. 

What of President Reagan's cam- 
paign promise that the first private citi- 
zen in outer space would be a teacher? 
Garn retorts, with some logic, that he is 
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SUUNLVEs BHNANS 


The right clout, but also the right stuff. 


not a private citizen. “I am a public offi- 
cial,” he says. “I am concerned. I even 
flew the B-1 bomber years ago, to decide 


Same Verdict 


Recanting to no avail 





fler serving six years for kidnaping 
and rape, Gary Dotson, 28, seemed 
suddenly to be a technicality away from 
freedom when Cathleen Crowell Webb, 
his alleged victim, came forward to con- 
fess that she had made up the story. But 
last week, after listening to Webb recant 
her testimony in a Cook County court, 
Judge Richard Samuels upheld the origi- 
nal jury verdict and ordered Dotson re- 
turned to prison. As a stunned Dotson was 
taken away once more, Webb sobbed, 
“He's wrong! Gary Dotson is innocent!” 
Webb's original testimony was criti- 
cal to Dotson’s conviction. The other evi- 
dence offered in the 1979 trial was incon- 
clusive. The doctor who examined her on 
the night of the alleged attack could not 
say without a doubt that she had been 
raped, though she certainly had suffered 
bruises and lacerations. A hair found on 
her body and semen on her underwear 
might have belonged to Dotson, but the 
results of those tests were also uncertain. 
Webb, now 23, testified at last week’s 
hearing that she had claimed she was 
raped because she feared she was preg- 
nant after having sex with her boyfriend 
(she was not). To make her tale believ- 
able, she said, she had torn her clothes 
and inflicted the cuts and bruises. When 
her description of her assailant led to Dot- 
son’s arrest, she said, she stuck to the lie. 








whether that was something I ought to 
vote for or not, and I’ve driven the M-1 
tank for the same reason.” Despite the 
flak about Garn’s flight, 69% of those 
polled in a recent Salt Lake City newspa- 
per survey supported the mission. Such 
popularity must please Garn, who faces 
the down-to-earth task of running for re- 
election next year. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 


Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Kennedy Space 
Center and Geoffrey Leavenworth/Johnson 


Space Center 
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Judge Samuels, who presided at the 
original trial in 1979, found Webb’s new 


| testimony less credible than that of a 
| seemingly terrified 16-year-old girl who 


had told a brutal tale of kidnaping, assault 
and rape. Also troubling were parts of 
Dotson’s testimony last week. While a 
friend testified that he had spent the eve- 
ning of the attack with Dotson and two 
others, Dotson said that he had spent 
much of the time sleeping in the back seat 
of a car while his companions were stop- 
ping at parties. He might have been sepa- 
rated from the group, he said, for as much 
as two hours. Altogether, said Samuels, 
the witnesses who appeared on Dotson's 
behalf last week failed to “establish the 
credibility of Cathy’s recantation.” 

Judge Samuels’ ruling appeared to fol- 
low Illinois legal precedent in cases where 
witnesses recant their testimony after a 
conviction. Such retractions are generally 
viewed with suspicion, and the convic- 
tions stand. Said Thomas Royce, a promi- 
nent Chicago criminal-defense lawyer: 
“Recanting testimony is not [in itself] suf- 
ficient to impeach a jury’s verdict. It basi- 
cally falls on deaf ears.” 

If Dotson’s conviction is not over- 
turned, he must wait until 1988 before he is 
eligible for parole. Warren Lupel, his at- 
torney, said that he will appeal the deci- 
sion and ask Governor James Thompson 
to grant clemency. In the wake of the rul- 








The “ultimate junket” blasts off 


ing, scores of sympathizers have called or 
wired the Governor's office. Said —_— 
“The battle i isn’t lost yet.’ 
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Doing the Cabinet Shuffle 


Donald Regan is a clean-desk man, and the new White 
House Chief of Staff brings the same cool efficiency to manage- 
ment. Largely at his urging, President Reagan last week consoli- 
dated his Cabinet councils, merging seven policymaking groups 
into two Cabinet-level agencies. Treasury Secretary James Bak- 
er will head one, advising the President on economic matters, 
while Attorney General Edwin Meese will be President Rea- 
gan’s chief Cabinet adviser on domestic questions. Said the Pres- 
ident of the change: “It will provide for added accountability and 
efficiency in formulating and implementing policy.” 

The new structure will simplify the lines of authority in the 
Cabinet. Under the old plan, there were separate policy councils 
for a wide variety of makeshift realms, and this fragmented ap- 
proach tended to stall in the face of major decisions. One signifi- 
cant implication of the organizational change is that Meese’s 
role will be larger than previously supposed. A Reaganaut of 
long standing, he will have the broad charter to supervise social 
policy that he enjoyed as one of President Reagan’s original 
“troika” of White House aides. 


Protesting Campus Recruiting 


To college students looking for 
jobs, the ads in newspapers across the 
country offering starting salaries as 
high as $25,000 are hard to resist. 
Thousands are lining up to interview 
for employment as “case officers in hu- 
man intelligence” for the once reviled 
“Company” known as the CIA. Yet 
even as the recruiting figures are ris- 
ing—the rate of job inquiries has more 
than doubled since the early 1970s—so 
are protests over the presence of CIA representatives on campus. 
Last week 450 demonstrators were arrested at the University of 
Colorado in Boulder as they attempted to disrupt the interviews. 

Unlike the often violent demonstrations of the 1960s, the re- 
cent anti-CIA protests have been relatively restrained. Although 
police at the University of Wisconsin in Madison sprayed Mace on 
15 protesters who tried to stop recruitment efforts last week, other 
demonstrations have been peaceful. In Boulder, where university 
police and protest leaders met in advance to set ground rules (say 
your piece, present yourself for arrest), the local district attorney 
said that no one would be fined or jailed. The publicity seems to 
have worked in favor of the recruiters. During the protest the 
agency interviewed 140 students, in contrast to 65 last fall. 





No Nukes in Shanghai, Please 


The capstone of Navy Secretary John Lehman’s visit to Pe- 
king last August was an agreement for three U.S. destroyers to 
call at Shanghai this year, the first such visit since the Commu- 
nists took power in 1949. Talking to reporters last week, howev- 
er, Chinese Communist Party Chief Hu Yaobang dropped a bit 
of a bomb. Asked by an Australian reporter whether the war- 
ships would be nuclear armed, Hu replied that the U.S. had 
pledged they would not be. 

That China would not officially welcome American nuclear 
weapons was hardly surprising, but the announcement rekindled 
a touchy controversy. Only two months ago, New Zealand denied 
the U.S. destroyer Buchanan permission to call at its ports when 
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similar assurances were withheld, with the result that joint ma- 
neuvers with New Zealand were canceled by the U.S. State De- 
partment officials quickly denied that Peking had received the 
sort of no-nuke pledge that had been denied to Wellington. “Our 
policy on ship visits remains the same,” said Spokesman Edward 
Djerejian. “We will neither confirm nor deny the presence of nu- 
clear weapons on board our ships.” But sources conceded that an 
implicit understanding had probably been reached. 


No Crying over This Spilt Milk 


It is the all-American beverage. 
But in Illinois and four other Midwest- 
ern states, an outbreak of Salmonella 
poisoning is causing Americans to ap- 
proach milk with some trepidation. 
Since March 24, nearly 4,000 cases of 
the nasty gastrointestinal illness have 
been traced to milk sold by Jewel Food 
Stores. The still increasing numbers 
make this one of the worst Salmonella 
episodes in U.S. history. Three deaths 
have so far been linked to the disease, 
and 22 lawsuits have been filed against 
Jewel, which also owns the plant where 
the milk was processed. 

The bacterium involved in the cur- 
rent outbreak appears to be resistant to 
antibiotics. Because it can remain dormant and is also contagious, 
health experts fear that as many as 10,000 people could eventually 
contract the infection, which causes vomiting, diarrhea and fever. 
While the search goes on for the exact source of the bug, Jewel has 
shut its suspect dairy and removed all its dairy products from its 
217 outlets. Workers at several Chicago-area stores poured thou- 
sands of gallons of milk down storm sewers, creating concern that 
this might allow the bacteria to spread. Jewel cleaned up the po- 
tential contamination at a cost of $100,000. 
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Down the drain 


EARTHQUAKES 
Don’t Sit Under the Old Oak Tree 


Scientists have refined their skills to the point where they 
now believe that under certain conditions they can predict an 
earthquake. Last week the U.S. Geological Survey for the first 
time pronounced an impending shake-up: the tiny ranch com- 
munity of Parkfield, Calif. (pop. 34), has a more than 90% proba- 
bility of being rocked within the next nine years by a tremor. 
Residents of the town, which lies along the San Andreas Fault, 
seem unconcerned. “We don’t have any high-rise buildings,’ ob- 
serves Duane Hamann, the hamlet’s only schoolteacher. “We 
just better stay out from under the old oak tree.” 

But a policy of publicizing predictions for less bucolic places 
raises rockier questions. Should officials curtail construction and 
thus discourage new business? What if 
this kills a community’s economy and the 
quake never comes? The USGS insists that 
these are decisions for state and local au- 
thorities. Besides, the science is still 
shaky. Says Geophysicist Allan Lindh: 
“Studying great quakes 150 years apart is 
like trying to pick horse races from 
watching one furlong and not even know- 
ing which furlong you're watching.” Bet- 
ting a community's future on such evi- 
dence could be quite a gamble—one 
almost as big as ignoring the evidence. 
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SUDAN 


| The new leader of Sudan and the inheritor of its myriad problems, General Abdul Rahman Suwar al Dahab, at his office in Khartoum 


A Joyful, Ah sors Revival 








uddenly, Sudan seemed renewed. 
The change began with drum rolls 
and music on state-run Radio 
Omdurman, after which General 
Abdul Rahman Suwar al Dahab, the De- 
fense Minister, proclaimed to the country, 
“The government is finished. The people 
stand united.” Within minutes, the capital 
city of Khartoum, which had been in a 
state of paralysis, sprang to life. Drivers 
honked their horns, radios blared, and 
hundreds of thousands of people poured 
into the streets, cheering, chanting, danc- 
ing, embracing. Policemen smiled; chil- 
dren, shouting, rode on the tops and 
trunks of cars. 

Only hours earlier, Khartoum (pop. 
1.4 million) had been a ghost town. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers were on strike. 
The airport and most stores were closed. 
President Gaafar Nimeiri, the wily 
strongman who had weathered a succes- 
sion of coup attempts during an almost 
16-year reign, was outside the country. 
Now, with Nimeiri stranded in Egypt on 
his way back from a visit to Washington, 
the people exulted at his overthrow by 
Suwar al Dahab and the Sudanese mili- 
tary. Some brandished the old yellow, 
green and blue-striped flag that had 
been replaced the year Nimeiri came to 
power; others ripped down pictures of the 
ousted leader; still others held up currency 
bills with the former President's face cut 
out of the middle. “For 16 years the real 
Sudanese people have been fighting this 
bloody regime,” shouted a man in the 
streets, his voice hoarse from yelling. 











After taking over, the new regime confronts a mountain of problems 
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An angry mob of Sudanese demonstrators on the streets of the capital 


“Today the power has been given back to 
the people. The people are demonstrating 
democracy.” 

That, at least, was the intention. Last 
week, however, as the initial euphoria 
subsided and a new military council in- 
stalled by Suwar al Dahab began to assert 
its power, a tangle of uncertainties re- 
mained. They were centered on Suwar al 
Dahab, the council’s head and a once 
trusted aide whom Nimeiri had appoint- 
ed Supreme Commander of the armed 
forces just two weeks before his departure 
for Washington. Had the new leader or- 
ganized the bloodless coup in defiance of 
his former chief or to protect the military 
leadership against a takeover bid by 
younger, perhaps more radical officers? 
Would he be as good as his word in re- 
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turning Africa’s largest country to democ- 
racy after a transitional period of a year? 
How, above all, would the soft-spoken 
and cautious Suwar al Dahab manage to 
tackle the crush of problems that had bur- 
ied even Africa’s most hardened survivor? 
Said one Western diplomat: “All the fac- 
tors that overwhelmed Nimeiri—unrest 
in the south, a deteriorating economy, 
drought and a flood of refugees—may 
well overwhelm his successors.” 

In foreign policy terms, the situation 
was no less ambiguous. Suwar al Dahab, 
51, lost no time in pledging that he would 
maintain Nimeiri’s pro-Western stance. 
That would allow strategically important 
Sudan, which is regarded by the US. as 
an important staging area for possible 
military operations in the Middle East 
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and the Persian Gulf, to continue receiv- 
ing its allotted U.S. aid of about $260 mil- 
lion this year, more than any other Afri- 
can country except Egypt. At the same 
time, however, Suwar al Dahab promised 
to try to improve relations with two med- 
dlesome neighbors, Libya and Ethiopia. 
As if hoping to enlist the new regime in 
his own cause, Libya’s strongman, Colo- 
nel Muammar Gaddafi, made a point of 
being the first leader to recognize Sudan’s 
junta. “Reagan has nothing to do with Su- 
dan,” the Libyan said. “If he interferes, 
his nose will be cut.” 

The foremost question in Sudan last 
week was whether Suwar al Dahab’s 15- 
member military council, composed of se- 
nior officers, would make good on the 
chant raised during the heady moments of 
the takeover: “The people and the army 
are one.” Through much of the Nimeiri 
era, Opposition political parties, profes- 
sional groups and unions were forced un- 
derground. Last week they all bubbled to 
the surface again, banding together in a 
group that they christened the Alliance of 
Forces for National Salvation, distribut- 
ing tracts and stating their determina- 
tion to reclaim their rights. To pacify 
them, the council ordered the arrest of 
high officials in the Nimeiri government, 
dissolved the feared state security police 
and ordered the release of all political 
prisoners. 

The new leaders showed few signs of 
being willing to surrender control in a 
hurry. Hoping for an immedi- 
ate return to civilian govern- 
ment, unions and organizations 
at first remained on strike. Af- 
ter negotiations, however, they 
agreed to the need for a transi- 
tional military rule and went 
back to work. Even so, the rul- 
ing council agreed to form 
a Cabinet in which civilians 
would occupy every seat except 
the Ministry of Defense. The 
military also promised that it 
would consult with the political 
parties throughout the period of 
transition, which it said would 
last at least a year. “The new 
leaders are sincere in what they 
are doing,” said a retired offi- 
cer. “But they have learned that 
you can’t give power back just 
like that.” 

Nor can the new leadership 
easily quell the 10,000 guerrillas 
of the Sudanese People’s Liber- 
ation Army who have gained 
ground over the past two years 
throughout the southern third 
of the country. The insurgents, 
representing the predominantly 
animist and Christian blacks of 
the south against the predomi- 
nantly Muslim and Arab north, 
have cut off all but air links be- 
tween the two parts of the coun- 
try. Suwar al Dahab promptly 
sent a message to the rebels’ 


Rebel activity 


« Refugee camps 








he was ready for talks. By the time he did, 
however, Garang, who has a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from Iowa State University, had 
already made public his suspicions of the 
new government. “The people’s revolu- 
tion has been stolen,” he declared in a ra- 
dio broadcast. “This is Nimeiri’s regime. 
No matter what clothes the hyena puts 
on, it remains a hyena.” 

Suwar al Dahab must also soothe reli- 








chieftain, former army Colonel Refugees from drought-stricken areas cluster in a Sudanese camp 





gious divisions aggravated 19 months ago 
when Nimeiri imposed strict Islamic law 
on Sudan. Under Nimeiri’s draconian en- 
forcement of the Sharia code, the country 
took on a strangely medieval air: public 
lashings and executions were reinstated, 
couples in the street were asked to provide 
proof of marriage, and thieves could ex- 
pect to have a hand amputated. In the 
midst of the coup, the Sudanese pro- 
claimed their resentment of the code. 
Suwar al Dahab, who is a devout Muslim 
but no fanatic, has already hinted that he 
may relax, though not repeal, the imposi- 
tion of Islamic law. One immediate exam- 
ple: last week government television 
screened a Middle Eastern version of a 
Las Vegas nightclub act, complete with 
gyrating Lebanese dancers and a blond 
Syrian songstress who wore a sleeveless 
dress. 

The south is particularly important 
because the area, almost as large as 
France, contains Sudan’s most promising 
oil fields. That source of revenue is 
desperately needed by a country that has 
been transformed from a potential bread- 
basket into an economic basket case. A 
decade after Nimeiri embarked on a 
grand agricultural development program, 
only about 8% of the arable land is under 
cultivation, exports have fallen 50%, and 
the government is saddled with a foreign 
debt of $9 billion. Shortly before his 
ouster, Nimeiri, under pressure from the 
US. and the International Monetary 
Fund, imposed austerity mea- 
sures that included sharp in- 
creases in the prices of bread 
and fuel. That show of disci- 
pline prompted Washington, 
two weeks ago, to free $67 mil- 
lion in assistance that had been 
frozen since mid-August. It also 
moved the people of Sudan to 
launch the general strike that 
brought Nimeiri down. 

The economy needs partic- 
ularly urgent attention. Parts 
of the country are suffering 
through the driest year of the 
century, a drought that could 
easily become as wasting as 
that in Ethiopia. As a result, 
the country is producing less 
and less food for more and 
more mouths as flocks of starv- 
ingrefugees crowd over the bor- 
ders from parched neighbors, 
especially Ethiopia and Chad. 
Sudan is already sheltering 
1.2 million refugees, and up 
to 4,000 newcomers arrive ev- 
ery day. 

Nimeiri apparently has de- 
cided to extend his stay in 
Cairo indefinitely at the invi- 
tation of Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak. Last week he 
sent Suwar al Dahab a mes- 
sage wishing him good luck. 
The general will need just 
that. —By Pico lyer. Reported | 
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by Philip Finnegan/Cairo and Tala 








John Garang, suggesting that 


The factors that overwhelmed Nimeiri will beset his successors. 
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T’S TIME 
AMERICA KNEW 
THE FACTS ABOUT 

DRINKING. 

















12 oz. of beer, 5 oz. of wine and 1% oz. of liquor all have 
the same alcohol content. 


It’s time ABC, CBS and NBC let 
the facts be heard. 





We submitted TV commercials to the net- 
works which simply stated the facts of alcohol 
equivalency, and they have refused to put them 
on the air. Network policy bars advertising for 
distilled spirits. But these announcements are 
not commercials for products...ours or anyone 
else’s. The message here is the fact of equiva 
lence. A fact people have a right to know. A fact we 
want to tell. 


It’s Time All Of Us 
Were Heard. 


We share the concern of other public spirited 
groups who believe that the popular misconcep- 


The facts are, there is the sarne amount of alcohol 
beer, a 5 ounce gl > 

vodka, gin or 
ounces of alcohol 
The typical serving of spirits co 








erving of wine co 
tains 0.50 ounces of alk 





tions about beverage alcohol can be dangerous. 
The National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism urges every American to know the facts of 
equivalency. 

The American Automobile Association incor- 
porates the facts of equivalence in its driver safety 
and alcohol education programs. 

The Motor Vehicle Departments of California 
and New Jersey explain the facts of equivalence in 
their drivers’ manuals. And the National Football 
League, the Insurance Information Institute and 
Citizens for Highway Safety, to name a few others, 
are also publicizing the facts. 

This message is that important. 
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PAKISTAN 


“Dirty, Deadly Game” 





T he Soviet armored personnel carrier, 
loaded with infantrymen and flying a 
white flag, rolled up to the Pakistani fron- 
| tier post of Tor Kham from the Afghani- 
stan side of the border. It was the climac- 
tic moment of a battle that had begun 
after Afghanistan's mujahedin resistance 
fighters attacked and briefly held three 
Afghan border posts on the Khyber Pass. 
The Soviets had reacted with lightning 
speed, sending in a full brigade by air to 
retake the outposts. In the confusion of 
battle, three soldiers of the Soviet-backed 
Afghan army fled to Pakistan, 
but their defection had been 
detected. 

A Soviet captain emerged 
from the personnel carrier. 
“We want the three men back,” 
he said, addressing Pakistani 
frontier policemen in English. 
Beside him, an Afghan officer 
repeated the request in Urdu, 
adding, “If we don’t have them 
back, you will be in for a lot of 
trouble.” The Soviet vehicle 
then turned around and rum- 
bled back into Afghanistan. 
“Nota shot was fired,” a Paki- 
stani officer recalled. “But just 
in case we didn’t believe they 
meant business, they dropped 
80 artillery shells on our posi- 
tions that night.” For the next 
two days, sporadic tank and 
artillery fire fell on the Paki- 
| stani outpost—and on the 
morning of the third day, the 
Pakistanis sent the three de- 
serters back. Says a Pakistani 
intelligence officer: “There are 





Fears of a tougher Soviet line on Afghanistan 


than ever before to destroy mujahedin 
units operating from sanctuaries in Paki- 
stan and stem the flow of weapons and 
supplies provided to the resistance by the 
U.S., China and several Muslim states. 
The US. pipeline alone is delivering an es- 
timated $250 million in covert aid this 
year. Additional humanitarian assistance 
is going to the 3 million Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan, whose number has increased by 
500,000 over the past year. 

Pakistani officials suggest that the sit- 
uation along the frontier has worsened 









Pakistanis with remnants of shells and missiles fired across the border 


| radar surveillance system. 


86 period—and includes F-16 jet fighters, 
tanks, artillery, antiaircraft missiles and a 


Nonetheless, the growing Soviet pres- 
sures are viewed with concern in Paki- 
stan. Says a Western intelligence officer 
in Islamabad: “The Soviets have been 
telling the Pakistanis that the Soviet 
Union no longer wants to keep Soviet- 
Pakistani relations separate from the is- 
sue of Afghanistan. That, in effect, has 
torn up the tacit understanding that has 
existed between them.” The understand- 
ing has been beneficial to Pakistan: since 
1972 it has received an estimated $700 
million in Soviet aid. 

To some degree, the Soviets have been 
giving mixed signals on the subject. Even 
as the border situation grew more threat- 
, ening last week, Soviet Am- 
bassador to the U.S. Anatoli 
Dobrynin offered to work 
with the U.S. to resolve re- 
gional conflicts, including Af- 
ghanistan, Said he: “We don’t | 
believe there is no solution to 
Afghanistan.” The trouble is 
that Moscow would define the 
problem as “continued inter- 
vention from Pakistan.” But 
once that matter is solved, 
“the problem is solved,” Do- | 
brynin contended, and the So- 
viets could then “take our 
troops home.” 

As Zia sees the situation, 
however, the Soviet military 
leadership is frustrated by 
the stalemate in Afghanistan, 
where 115,000 Soviet troops 
are engaged, and is preparing 
foranall-outcampaign against 
the mujahedin, including their | 
bases in Pakistan. Pakistani of- 
ficials point out, for example, 
that Moscow seems to have lost | 
interest in the resumption of 
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a lot of changes on the border. 
The Soviets are now much 
closer than they have ever been before.” 
Indeed, the sounds of bombing by 
Soviet MiGs and the crash of artillery 
have been growing louder and more 
frequent in recent weeks. Last year 
there were 81 incidents in which the 
Pakistanis claimed their territory was 
bombed or strafed by Soviet aircraft. So 
far this year 56 such violations have 
been registered, and in the past month 


tacks as well. Soviet and Afghan gov- 
ernment forces have also mounted sev- 
eral ground raids along the frontier, 
including one last month that involved 
several hundred Soviet tanks as well as 
fighter-bombers and helicopters. A few 
days later, Soviet infantry and helicop- 
ter gunships in pursuit of guerrillas at- 
tacked several Afghan border villages, 
killing more than 100 civilians. 

The heightened activity has led West- 
ern intelligence sources to conclude that 
the Soviets are making a greater effort 





there have been at least 60 artillery at- | 





since President Mohammed Zia ul-Haq 
met last month in Moscow with Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the new Soviet leader, and 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. Zia 
was told by the Soviets that Pakistan’s 
policy toward Afghanistan—collabora- 
tion with the resistance and cooperation 


with the U.S.—could cause the relation- | 


ship between Moscow and Islamabad to 
deteriorate. Though that line was not 
new, Zia was said to have been shaken by 
the conversation. 

Unlike some alarmists in Islamabad, 
the Reagan Administration does not be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union is about to 
take full-scale war into Pakistan. But the 
U.S. acknowledges Moscow’s continuing 
attempt to bully Zia into backing off from 
his demands for a Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, the return of the refugees to 
that country and free elections in Kabul. 
U.S. military aid to Pakistan’s 478,600- 
member armed forces is substantial— 
about $1.6 billion promised for the 1981- 


The soldiers fled in the confusion, but their defection was detected. 





the U.N.-mediated talks be- 
tween Pakistan and Afghani- 
stan in Geneva. If the Soviets are in fact de- 
termined to destroy the mujahedin once 
and for all, it stands to reason that they 
would exert increased pressure on the 
neighboring country that provides the 
guerrillas with sanctuaries and their main 
supply line. 

Aside from the potential for Soviet 
agents to stir separatist sentiments in the 
Pakistan provinces of Baluchistan and 
Sind, the area of greatest danger is the 
North-West Frontier province, where 
30,000 troops of Pakistan’s paramilitary 
Frontier Corps form a thin defense line. 
For the moment, the prospect seems to be 
intensified bombing and occasional hot 
pursuit, though probably no major Soviet 
incursion into Pakistan. Says a Western 
diplomat based in Pakistan: “The Soviets 
will take every opportunity they can 
find—and there are many—for subver- 
sive operations. It has become a very dirty 
and deadly game.” —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/Peshawar 
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With AT&T, a 10-minute call to the U.K. from 
anywhere in the continental U.S. can average just 76¢ a minute? 
And that's only the beginning. 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
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NETHERLANDS 
Economy Ss 61 6prmn-7ar Economy Ss .o1 6pm-7am 
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** Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call. First 
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Peking Rock 


A dose of spiritual pollution 


| eegpeesiog spotlights flashed. A 
slick crew of singers and musicians, 
led by a pair of go-go dancers in skimpy 
black-leather skirts, gyrated rhythmically 
as two boyish British rockers strutted and 
sang. Amplified music boomed. The sight 
was familiar: a concert by the British hit 
group Wham! But the setting, Peking’s 
Workers’ Stadium, was not. Neither was 
the reaction. The group’s visit to China 
last week, the first by a major Western 
rock group, was met largely with polite- 
ness and puzzlement by the audience, 
which included more than 6,000 Chinese 
Most of the crowd, ranging from teen- 
agers to high-ranking officials, watched 
expressionless, riveted to their hard fold- 
ing seats throughout the 14-hour perfor- 
mance. More plugged-in listeners tapped 
their fingers on their laps or gently 
swayed their heads. After hearing 
| Whaml!’s hits, including top moneymaker 
Wake Me Up Before You Go-Go, a young 
Chinese music student offered her opin- 
ion: “All it does is make people crazy.” 
But many of the almost 4,000 foreign- 
ers present, most of them students, had 
no such inhibitions, and they whistled, 
cheered and even danced in the aisles. A 
few adventurous Chinese joined them, to 
the consternation of green-uniformed po- 
licemen who kept trying to push them 
back to their seats, sometimes manhan- 
dling those who resisted. Such Western- 
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Polite but puzzled audience watches Wham!'s brand of Western culture 


British duo Whaml!, backed by dancers in black leather, rocks at Workers’ Stadium 





style antics got little sympathy from the 
better behaved. “A bunch of /iumangs 
{hoodlums],” smirked a 27-year-old Chi- 
nese college student. “Such a raucous re- 
sponse was not necessary.” 

A more bizarre performance came 
from a band member flying to Canton for 
Wham!'s second concert. Fifteen minutes 
after takeoff, a backup trumpeter went 
berserk and stabbed himself in the stom- 
ach with a pocketknife. The musician 
then forced his way into the cockpit, brief- 
ly sending the airliner into a nose dive, be- 
fore being subdued by guards. 

One regrettable effect of the visit by 
Wham}! is likely to be an intensification of 
the debate over the “open door” policy to 
Western influences espoused by Para- 
mount Leader Deng Xiaoping. Increas- 
ingly, critics are warning that cultural im- 
ports will lead to “spiritual! pollution.” But 
the demand for Western fare is insatiable: 
a disco craze is sweeping the nation; Ra- 


| dio Peking carries a weekly hourlong pro- 


gram of contemporary Western music; 
five American films, among them Star 
Wars and Coal Miner's Daughter, are be- 
ing shown in many cities. 

The Wham! concerts are a signifi- 
cant sign of the government’s new per- 
missiveness, begun last year. Just five 
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ALBANIA 
Stalin’s Disciple 
Enver Hoxha: 1908-1985 


Ibania, an isolated, mountainous coun- 

try of 2.9 million people, is a place of 
bleak statistics. It is Europe’s poorest 
nation, and one of the world’s most closed 
societies. Its harsh internal policies place 
it among the last bastions of Stalinism. 
This is the legacy of Enver Hoxha (pro- 
nounced Hod-ja), Albania’s leader since 
1944, who died last week from heart dis- 
ease at 76. For more than 40 years Hoxha 
kept his tiny country on what he consid- 
ered the only true path to Communism: 
self-reliance, total party control and a sus- 
picion of outsiders that led him to reject 
both the U.S. and the Soviet Union and to 
feud with China and Yugoslavia. He 
summed up his view of his country in 
1967, when he banned all religious activi- 
ties: “The only religion an Albanian 
needs is Albania.” 

Hoxha’s successor is Ramiz Alia, 59, 
who was named the new party chief on 
Saturday. Most observers believe that | 
Alia, Albania’s President since 1982, has 
been the effective ruler since Hoxha be- 
gan to withdraw from pub- 
lic view last year because 
of poor health and a desire 
to add to his published 
works, which at his death 
ran to 39 volumes. 

Hoxha’s death comes 
at a time when Albania 
has been making economic 
overtures to the West. Last 
year trade accords were 
signed with Italy, Greece, 
Turkey and Austria. Alba- 
nian relations with Mos- 
cow are likely to remain strained, a fact 








| that was emphasized last week when Al- | 


years ago, rock 'n’ roll was denounced | 


as “decadent” and said to be a cause of 
rape, prostitution and drug addiction 
But the judgment on Wham!’s music by 
Zhou Renkai, an official of the All-Chi- 
na Youth Federation, which invited the 
group, was that it was “very healthy for 
the youth.” 
Reported by Jaime A. FlorCruz/Peking 
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bania rejected the Soviets’ message of 
condolence. “We will have nothing to do 
with them,” a spokesman for the Albani- 
an embassy in Vienna told Reuters 
Hoxha broke with Moscow over Nikita 
Khrushchev’s de-Stalinization drive in 
the early 1960s. He later accepted $5 bil- 
lion in economic assistance from China, 
but that relationship soured in 1972 over 
improved relations between China and 
the US. 

Hoxha, the product of a middle-class 
Muslim home and a French education, 
rose to power as head of the partisan resis- 
tance to the German and Italian occupa- 
tion in World War II. He ruled Albania | 
ruthlessly, sending tens of thousands to 
forced-labor camps. He tolerated no polit- 
ical opposition, and his rivals were fre- 
quently eliminated, including Prime Min- 
ister Mehmet Shehu, his closest associate. 
Shehu was officially reported to have 
committed suicide in December 1981, but 
it was widely rumored that Hoxha shot 
him in an argument over seeking ties with 
the West, which Hoxha then opposed. m | 
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SRI LANKA 


The Tamil Tigers’ Threat 





he buildup began in February. In the 

dead of night, 200 men in camouflage 
uniforms, each carrying a new AK-47 ri- 
fie and two grenades, left their secret 
training camps in India and gathered by 
the edge of the sea. At a quiet command, 
they slipped into plastic, wide-bottomed 
boats and set off, guided by fishermen 
who steered by the stars. In less than two 
hours, the fighters had crossed 26 miles of 
the Palk Strait and were wading ashore, 
ready to wage war in Sri Lanka. 

Virtually every night since then, small 
groups of guerrillas have stolen across the 
waters to prepare for a showdown battle 
with the Sri Lankan army. Last week the 
war all but broke out. First the rebels, who 





Sinha 








represent the island’s 2.6 million mostly 
Hindu Tamils in a separatist struggle 
| against 11 million mainly Buddhist Sin- 
halese, killed three civilians whom they 
suspected of being government informers. 
Then they planted a bomb that ripped 
apart sections of a train in the capital, 
Colombo. Finally, hundreds of the so- 
called Tamil Tigers cut off electricity in 
the northern city of Jaffna, blasted the 
town hall and municipal offices with ex- 
plosives and attacked the heavily fortified 
police station. After the biggest battle of 
the year, said a government spokesman, 
21 Tamils and five policemen were dead. 
Over the past two years, the guerrillas’ 
increasingly intensive struggle to win an 
independent homeland (known in Tamil 
as Eelam) within the northern and south- 
eastern parts of the island has brought Sri 
Lanka perilously close to full-scale civil 
war. Today much of Sri Lanka’s northern 
region, which is heavily populated by 
Tamils, is under de facto military rule, 





lese soldiers stand guard over a train blasted by Tamil insurgents 
“This is the most dangerous time Sri Lanka has ever known.” 





Separatist guerrillas and the army gird for a showdown battle 


garrisoned by nearly half the 12,000-man- 
strong Sri Lankan army. Since the col- 
lapse of negotiations between the govern- 
ment of President J.R. Jayawardene and 
leading Tamil politicians last December, 
more than 700 people, mostly civilians, 
have been killed. Says Lalith Athulath- 
mudali, Jayawardene’s Minister of Na- 
tional Security: “This is the most danger- 
ous time Sri Lanka has ever known.” 

The danger has been building ever 
since Sri Lanka won independence from 
Britain 37 years ago. As the Tamils see it, 
discrimination by the Sinhalese majority 
has gradually eroded their political rights. 
“The Tamils,” says a U.S. official, “have 
been on the losing end of Sri Lankan de- 
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mocracy for decades.” Simmering unrest 
finally came to a boil in July 1983. After 
the Tigers killed 13 soldiers in an ambush, 
Sinhalese mobs ran wild through Colom- 
bo, killing at least 412 Tamils and leaving 
100,000 others homeless. 

Since then, despite a government-im- 
posed shoot-on-sight nightly curfew in 
the north, the Tigers have steadily in- 
creased the pressure, assaulting govern- 
ment strongholds, ambushing army con- 
voys and derailing trains. By now the 
insurgents, grouped in six separate orga- 
nizations, claim to have 1,000 guerrillas 
deployed in Sri Lanka and an additional 
7,000 at the ready in India. They are as- 
sisted by 200 advisers from the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 

The government, which has received 
advice on antiguerrilla operations from 
Israeli intelligence experts, claims not to 
be intimidated by the Tigers’ growing 
strength. “These terrorists say that their 
ultimate goal is to take on the Sri Lankan 
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army, face to face, in conventional infan- 
try warfare,” says Athulathmudali. “How 
I wish they would. I am ready. The army 
is ready.” That sentiment is not echoed by 
all Sri Lankan officers. “We do not have 
enough troops,” says Brigadier Hamilton 
Wanasinghe, the military commander for 
the Jaffna peninsula. “We are building 
our strength, but it will take time.” 

A military problem even more serious 
than lack of manpower is absence of disci- 
pline: bloody transgressions by govern- 
ment forces have sorely aggravated ten- 
sions. The International Commission of 
Jurists reported early this year that in re- 
sponse to Tiger attacks, the army often 
“went berserk and resorted to arbitrary 
shootings and killings of Tamils.” Last 
December, for example, after a soldier 
was killed in the northern Mannar dis- 
trict, his comrades went on a rampage, 
shooting anyone in sight and leaving 
more than 100 Tamil civilians dead. 
Tamil women have been raped, Hindu 
temples put to the torch. In all, the com- 
mission cited 74 instances over a period of 
five months of soldiers indiscriminately 
firing on civilians. The government’s poli- 
cy of offering a $200 prize for each Tiger 
killed has served only to incite further 
army abuses. “What is the government 
trying to achieve here in Jaffna?” a local 
newspaper asked. “Drive all the people 
into the arms of the militants?” 





he military's excesses have not only 

radicalized Tamils, they have also 
alarmed Sri Lanka’s friends. The US., 
mindful of the island’s strategic location, 
continues to back Jayawardene’s pro- 
Western government but is not holding 
out the prospect of U.S. military aid. In- 
dia, home to almost 50 million Tamils of 
its own, insists that it does not favor the 
creation of a separate Eelam but turns a 
blind eye to at least 20 training camps in 
India run by the Tigers. 

Most experts in the region expect that 
the insurgents will eventually prevail in 
an all-out confrontation with the army. 
Should the guerrillas effectively seize con- 
trol of the north of the island, Jayawar- 
dene might be forced to step down in fa- 
vor of a government more sympathetic to 
Tamil grievances. “The initiative now lies 
with the forces of violence,” says a Sri 





Lankan colonel. “We would be stupid not 


to admit that they have the strength to do 
what they want.” But Western analysts 
also suspect that if the Tigers, whose poli- 
tics range from Marxism to Tamil nation- 
alism, do manage to triumph, they may 
find themselves unable to remain united, 
let alone administer their newly won ter- 
ritory. For the moment, however, such 
long-term considerations do not keep the 
guerrillas from pursuing more immediate 
goals. “When we begin the major assault,” 
warns K, Umamaheswaran, a Tiger lead- 
er, “there will be no turning back. We 
want to see Sinhalese soldiers dead on the 
ground.” — By Pico lyer. Reported by Dean 
Brelis/Colombo 
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The Big Catch 


Mexico nets El Padrino 





hen police in the Pacific resort 

town of Puerto Vallarta received 
the call, it sounded like a routine office 
robbery at the local bus depot. But when 
the thieves took refuge in a nearby house 
guarded by armed men, the police called 
in the army and state troopers. What 
they found when they finally stormed 
the house resulted in Mex- 
ico’s biggest assault to date 
on the international nar- 
cotics business, 

That, at least, is the 
way the story is being told 
by some Mexican officials. 
All that is known for cer- 
tain is that 24 people were 
arrested, including, it is 
believed, members of vari- 
ous Mexican police units. 
The most important catch, 
however, was Ernesto 
Fonseca Carrillo, 60, known as El Pa- 
drino, or the Godfather. He is reputed 
to be Mexico's leading drug trafficker 
and a prime suspect in the kidnap-mur- 
der of US. Narcotics Agent Enrique 
Camarena Salazar. 

The Reagan Administration, which 
has complained strongly about Mexico's 
apparently laggard efforts to catch the 
murderers, was quick with praise. The 
arrest came only five days after the cap- 
ture in San José, Costa Rica, of another 
Mexican drug kingpin, Rafael Caro Quin- 
tero, 29, who had fled shortly after the 
murder of Camarena and his Mexican pi- 
lot Alfredo Zavala Avelar. Caro Quintero 
was deported to Mexico and last week 
was charged in a Mexico City court with 
drug trafficking, arms smuggling and 
criminal association. Authorities have not 
yet determined whether he is to be 
charged with murder, 

Camarena, an agent for the Drug En- 
| forcement Administration, was helping 
block the narcotics pipeline from Mexico 
into the U.S. when he and his pilot disap- 
peared on Feb, 7. Last month their bat- 
tered bodies were found in plastic bags on 
a ranch outside Guadalajara. 

According to Mexican officials, Fon- 
seca told them last week that he had seen 
Camarena and Caro Quintero at the 
ranch the day after the kidnapings. Fon- 
seca said that he and Caro Quintero were 
angry with the agent over a police and 
army raid on a plantation in Chihuahua, 
owned by the two drug dealers, in which 
8,000 tons of marijuana were burned. 
Fonseca added that the intention had 
been to question Camarena and offer him 
a bribe. He also claimed that he was too 
drunk to talk to Camarena until the next 
day, when Caro Quintero allegedly told 
him, “Well, see if you can still reach him, 
because he is no longer speaking.” The 
agent, Fonseca explained, had been bru- 
tally beaten, but was still alive. “Now you 
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| have done it!” Fonseca said he screamed. 
He claimed that he slapped Caro Quinte- 
ro and called hima pig. 

Caro Quintero has denied any part in 
the kidnapings and killings. When he ap- 
peared in court in Mexico City last week, 
his arms and right shoulder showed faint 
marks, which he said were the result of 
police beatings. In his confession, which 
he alleged had been obtained through 
| torture, Caro Quintero said that he had 
bribed Mexican police and government 
officials with more than | billion pesos 
($4.3 million) over the years. He re- 
vealed that he had paid a police comman- 
dant in Jalisco 60 million pesos ($261,000) 
for allowing him to take a private jet out 
of Guadalajara a few days after the kid- 
napings. The drug dealer estimated 
his income at about $400 a month—but 
he admitted to owning twelve houses and 
36 luxury cars, the latter intended 
as police bribes. 

In another major drug-connected case 
last week, U.S. agents in Miami arrested 
Elijio Bricefio, 47, onetime Minister of 
Energy and Communications in Belize, 
the former British colony on Mexico's 
southern border. Briceho was charged 
with conspiring to smuggle more than 
1,000 pounds of “controlled substances,” 
including marijuana, into the U.S. Drug 
agency officials said that Bricefio was a 
major marijuana supplier in his country 
and was visiting Miami to collect a down 
payment on a consignment. 

Despite its small size (pop. 200,000), 
Belize ranks fourth among marijuana ex- 
porters to the US., behind Colombia, 
Mexico and Jamaica, according to USS. 
officials. Bricefio was charged in the same 
courtroom in which, four weeks ago, Nor- 
man Saunders, Chief Minister of the 
Turks and Caicos Islands, and two other 
| government officials of the British territo- 
| ry were charged with drug smuggling. # 





Bricefio leaves the court in chains 








From a tiny country with a valuable export. 
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Rebel Attack 


A hamlet buries its dead 


aria Lydia Vasquez, 30, had no more 

tears left to cry. Her eyes dry and 
red, she watched silently as the bloody 
body of one of her two slain brothers was 
lifted from a cattle truck and lowered into 
a bare coffin resting on sawhorses in the 
street. A few miles up the dirt road, graves 
were being dug for the two brothers and 
17 other villagers killed last week when 
100 to 200 leftist insurgents raided the 
tiny hamlet of Santa Cruz Loma, 33 miles 
southeast of San Salvador, the capital. 
Among the dead were six members of the 
local civil defense team, as well as a wom- 
an and three small children. Three of the 
victims had their throats slit. 

The assault on the village was one of a 
series of raids launched by the guerrillas 
against lightly defended targets. It came 
at a time when attacks by large units are 
relatively rare in El Salvador’s civil war. 
Before legislative elections last month 
small groups of insurgents hit more than 
20 small towns, burning government 
buildings and public records. In response, 
the Salvadoran government, with the help 
of U.S. military advisers, has been rejuve- 
nating the country’s civil defense network. 
One of the rebels’ publicly declared goals 
is to undermine that effort; the object of | 
the assault on Santa Cruz Loma was the 
village's still poorly trained and equipped 
16-man civil defense unit. “We denounce 
the killer regime of [President José Napo- 
len] Duarte,” read leaflets left on some of 
the corpses. “It is trying to use campesinos 
in paramilitary organizations to give secu- 
rity to their unjust system.” 

Until about a year and a half ago, gov- 
ernment tactics in the struggle against the 
rebels focused on clearing them out of 
contested areas with sweeps by regular 
army units. Development projects were 
then established to show that the govern- 
ment cared for the residents’ welfare. But 
all too often, the insurgents returned as 
soon as the army left. “There were cases 
where the guerrillas were using new 
schoolhouses for indoctrination classes,” 
a US. official in San Salvador explained. 
“It was clear that there were not enough 
military forces to position them in each 
town.” 

Under the so-called new civil defense 
concept, the government has begun to 
rely on 7,000 better prepared volunteers 
to provide a visible, continuous security 
presence in 47 towns and villages. The 
forces are not expected to hold off a major 
attack, but to resist just long enough for 
armed helicopters and regular troops to 
come to their aid. While the program has 
proved its value in at least half a dozen 
guerrilla raids since last fall, it is just get- 
ting under way in some areas. In Santa 
Cruz Loma, the civil defense squad did 
have automatic rifles—but tragically had 
no field radios to call for help from an 


army post only five miles away. sl 
l 
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Buy a Nikon FG and get something 


Even if you've never helda is a good enough reason to buy _ 
35mm SLR camera in your life, the FG. Think about its versatility. 


you'll find everything about the The FG offers you as much, 

Nikon FG easy to use. or as little automation as you want. 
First, with every FG cam- In the Programmed mode, 

era you buy between March 1 anyone can take perfectly exposed 

and June 30, 1985, thereS pictures from day one. A micro- 

a $25 rebate.* And chances computer automatically sets the 

are, you know exactly how to proper aperture and shutter speed. 

use that. If you want more creative 


But don’t think mere money freedom, the Automatic mode 


*Otfer applies only to eligible Nikon Inc. USA products. For further information, write Dept. 47, Nikon Inc. 623 Stewart Ave. Garden City, NY 11530 © Nikuan lnc. 1985, 


allows you to set the aperture 
yourself to control depth-of-field. 
And in the Manual mode, you can 
make all the settings yourself to 
control everything. 

The FG even has Through- 
The-Lens flash metering 
(TTL, for short). Along with the 
optional Nikon SB-15 Speedlight, 
it makes it simple to take even 
the most complex flash pictures. 
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youre already an expert at using. 


As you can see, the FG will 
help you grow as a photographer. 
And so will membership in the 
Nikon USA Club, which entitles 
you to special offers and promo- 
tions on additional Nikon 
equipment. 

What’ more, even the mem- 
bership is automatic, when you 
return the FG warranty appli- 
cation. 


And if you check the 
indicated space on the 
rebate application, you'll 
get a free FG Instruction 
Videotape, which will 
teach you everything from | 
how to load the cam- 
era to how to light ¢ 
and compose 










great pictures. 

So consider the Nikon 
FG. You'll get a camera you 
can spend years with. 

And something you can 
spend in a minute. 


Nikon FG 
INSTR HON 


"Korn 
We take the world$ 
greatest pictures’ 


The USA Club presents the 
Nikon FG Instruction Videotape. ——————— 

















World Notes 


SPAIN 


Death at Dinnertime 


The El Descanso Barbeque res- 
taurant, a popular eating place out- 
side Madrid and only five miles from 
the US. air base at Torrején, was 
packed with about 300 people last 
Friday night. Suddenly, an explo- 
sion tore through the building. At 
least 18 people died and 82 were 
injured. The blast may have been a 
terrorist attack aimed at U.S. mili- 
tary personnel who regularly eat at 
the restaurant. No Americans were 
killed, but eleven were injured. Two 
newspapers later received telephone calls claiming that ETA, the 
Basque separatist group, was responsible. Calls to Madrid radio 
stations claimed that an urban terrorist group called GRAPO had 
bombed the restaurant. Although officials said there was no evi- 
dence that these groups were involved, they said they were “work- 
ing on the theory that it could be a terrorist bomb.” 

Madrid police were not discounting the possibility that the 
blast was the work of a group opposed to U.S. or North AUantic 
Treaty Organization policies. Such groups have threatened to 
stage a demonstration to urge the Spanish government to cancel 
President Reagan’s planned visit to Spain next month. 


A victim of the blast 


GUATEMALA 
Worries About a Coup 


The government insisted that everything 
was normal, but Guatemalans were notice- 
ably jittery late last week. The country was 
bracing itself for a weekend march by rela- 
tives of the thousands of people who have 
disappeared over the past 20 years and are 
presumed to have been kidnaped and killed 
by pro-government forces. Two human- 
rights activists have been killed in the past 
month alone. 

A second source of unrest was the harsh 
new economic measures promised by the government of Gener- 
al Oscar Humberto Mejia Victores, including tax increases 
ranging from 15% to 50% on imported goods and new tariffs on 
most domestic products. When protests broke out in Guatemala 
City, the capital, Mejia Victores, who came to power in a 1983 
coup, suspended the new taxes and called off the trip he had 
planned to take to the Vatican and the Middle East. 

The government's last-minute action on taxes eased the ris- 
ing tension but left Guatemala’s worst economic crisis in 50 
years unresolved. As rumors of a coup swept the country, Guate- 
malans reacted in the customary fashion, stocking up on food, 
gasoline and other supplies. 

















Mejia Victores 


Cursing the Darkness 


“We must make a new beginning ... We must get to know 
each other .. . With trust and goodwill we can walk forward in 
faith.” The Easter Sunday address by Executive President P.W. 
Botha was less notable for its message than for its enormous au- 
dience: a throng generously estimated by police at up to 3 million 
black people camped on the flanks of the hills and the low 
ground of the Moria Valley. All were followers of the Zion Chris- 
tian Church, which claims more than 4 million members, 
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Botha’s reception gave some credence to the President's claim 
that his white minority government has the support of a number 
of South Africa’s 23 million blacks. The church is a rigidly con- 
servative sect that forbids its members to smoke, drink or dis- 
obey the law. As its Bishop, Barnabas Lekganyane, 31, put it last 
week, “It is not for the individual to judge the law, it is for the 
individual to obey the law.” 

The Bishop and his enormous flock were ready to agree when 
Botha, in a veiled reference to South Africa’s political unrest, de- 
clared that “the forces of darkness must be kept out of the country.” 
Later in the week some 35,000 blacks in the Eastern Cape region at- 
tended a mass funeral for 29 victims of the recent racial violence. 


LEBANON 
Milestone of Despair 


The Israeli army last week 
continued its slow withdrawal 
from southern Lebanon, pulling 
back from the area around the 
town of Nabatiyah as Lebanese 
cheered their departure. Another 
milestone was reached: the tenth 
anniversary of Lebanon's seem- 
ingly endless civil war, which has 
cost more than 100,000 lives. 

On an explosive day in April 
1975, Christian militiamen am- 
bushed a Palestinian bus in East 
Beirut, killing 37 passengers. That 
action is generally recognized as 
the incident that sparked the civil war. The present government 
of “national unity,” set up last year under Syrian aegis, is virtual- 
ly powerless, and the country continues to be beset by sectarian 
fighting, most seriously last week around the southern port city 
of Sidon. There, for the third week in a row, Christian militia- 
men battled Muslim units of the Lebanese Army and Muslim 
irregulars. 

Among the weary Lebanese, there are few who see much 
hope. “If you had told me ten years ago that the war would go 
on for a decade, I wouldn’t have believed it,” says a Christian 
publisher in East Beirut. “Tell me now that it will continue for 
another ten years, and I will merely shrug. We're numb.” 











Cheering Lebanese 





SOVIET UNION 
A Question of Isms 


Tinker: “To work at something clumsily or imperfectly . . . to 
batter, maul.” Sosays the Oxford English Dictionary. To their horror, 
the British publishers of the esteemed lexicon found last week that 
the definition applies to two of their own dictionaries. Editors in the 
Soviet Union have prepared special editions of the dictionaries that 
put political isms through a prism. Thus socialism, which is defined 
in the British editions as “a theory or policy of social organization 

.”’ in the Soviet version has become a “system which is replacing 
capitalism.” And capitalism? Well, that is “an economic and social 
system based on . . . the exploitation of man by man.” 

The British publishers, Oxford University Press, have dis- 
covered that in permitting the Soviets to publish the editions, a 
“low level” employee also signed away Oxford's defined view of 
things. Now Oxford must live with imperialism as “the highest 
and last stage of capitalism,” and fascism as “a bourgeois move- 
ment and regime typical of the era of imperialism.” Perhaps So- 
viet editors should also have provided a revised definition of dic- 
tionary: “A compendium of words in which meanings can be 
changed to meet ideological dictates. cf. George Orwell, Nine- 
teen Eighty-Four, Newspeak.” 
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There’s one born every 
minute—and it’s not a unicorn 
At each performance of the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus, now appearing 
in New York City, the crowd is 
introduced to a coiffed beast 
with a single horn. The ring- 
master calls him a living uni- 
corn. Last week the ASPCA 
called him a surgical mutila- 
tion. And the U.S. Department 


Ahorn of plenty for the circus 


of Agriculture called him a 
goat. But the horn, experts 
conceded, is his own. It appar- 
ently was produced at birth by 
surgically manipulating the 
two natural horn buds to the 
center of his head. A press in- 
quiry to the ASPCA kicked up 
all the investigating last week, 
and in the finest tradition of 
the circus barker, Ringling 
Bros. turned all the base accu- 














Amy Carter under arrest: the newest human rights campaigner 
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sations to gold. “Those who 
| would see only a goat,” said 
Circus President Kenneth 
Feld, “are missing the magical 
experience of those who in- 
stead see a living unicorn.” 
Admitting that business has 
been hoist on the caprine ca- 
nard, Feld added, “PT. Bar- 
num would have been proud.” 


Red-and-gold-clad drum- 
mers and long lines of soldiers 
marched solemnly past the 
gold-spired Grand Palace in 
Bangkok last week. With them 
came a single flutist playing 
Phya Sok (Great Sadness) 
One year after her death at the 
age of 79, Thailand’s Queen 
Rambhai Barni took her last 
earthly journey in dignified 
splendor. Granddaughter of 
King Rama IV, the Thai mon- 
arch romanticized in The King 
and I, she was the wife of Thai- | 
land’s last absolute ruler, be- 
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fore a coup installed a constitu- 
tional monarchy in 1932, The 
Queen's remains were borne 
on the traditional 40-ton, gild- 
ed teakwood chariot to an or- 


nate cremation pavilion. 
Though some were 

critical of the esti- “™ 
mated $1.2 million 


expense, funerals are 
occasions of the deepest 
importance to Thais 
Explained Thaveesak 
Senanarong, who orga- 
nized the spectacle 
“Even one’s ene- 
mies come. It is 
their last chance to 
apologize.” 


- 
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Move over, La Pasionaria. 
Amy Carter has mounted the 
barricades. The 17-year-old 
daughter of former President 
Jimmy Carter was arrested last 
week when she formally tres- 
passed on the grounds of South 
Africa’s embassy in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The youngest Carter 
human rights campaigner was 
searched and handcuffed, then 
released after being held for 
less than an hour by Washing- 
ton police. Like the more than 
1,800 other protesters arrested 


| at the embassy, she will not be 


prosecuted, Now a high school 
Student in Atlanta, Amy had 
called home beforehand to in- 
form her mother of her plans 
but not to seek parental con- 
sent. Human rights, after all, 
begin at home 


On opening day in Cincin- 
nali, Marge Schott, owner of 


the hometown Reds, threw out | 
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Chariot of fire: the funeral procession of Thailand's Queen Rambhai Barni passes the royal palace 











the first ball overhand. “Like 
the big boys,” she boasts 
Along with Baseball Commis- 
sioner Peter Ueberroth, Schott 
got to watch Reds Player- 
Manager Pete Rose drive in 
three runs on two hits, nailing 
down a 4-1 victory over the 
Montreal Expos and leaping 
out of the gate on his quest to 


Schott put: snow ball 


catch Ty Cobb's 4,191-hit rec- 
ord. Rose, 44, now has fewer 
than 100 to go. Though he was 
hot, Cincinnati was downright 
wintry. The game was delayed 
twice because of snow. Since 
the season has been extended 
by two playoff games this year, 
the snow could be coming 
down again before they're 


| done. Baseball's first flake-to- 


flake season 
— By Richard Lacayo 
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In his nationally televised speech, the Prime Minister used an array of charts to point out the need to trim a huge trade surplus 


Economy & Business —- 








s millions of his countrymen 
watched and millions of Ameri- 
cans waited, Prime Minister Yasu- 

hiro Nakasone appeared on Japanese na- 
tional television last week with a crucial 
mission: to prevent an international trade 
war. In stern tones, he told his audience 
that the U.S. Congress, incensed by Ja- 
pan’s $37 billion trade surplus with Amer- 
ica, was on the verge of erecting steep new 
| barriers to imports. Warning that the 
free-trade system and even peace and 
prosperity were in danger, Nakasone 
made an unprecedented appeal to the 
| Japanese public. “I would like to ask you 
to buy more foreign goods,” he said. “If 
each Japanese buys $100 in foreign goods, 
the increase in imports from that would 
amount to $12 billion, and foreign coun- 
tries would be happy.” To help make 
more imports available, Nakasone said, 
his government would take new steps to 
simplify the maze of regulations, stan- 
dards and other restrictions that make the 

Japanese market seem impenetrable to 

many overseas companies. 

In a country where Prime Ministers 
do not normally give fireside chats on 
television, Nakasone’s speech was an ex- 
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traordinary event. But then, these are not 
ordinary times for Japan. American im- 
patience with Japan’s slowness in opening 
its markets has reached a flash point, put- 
ting economic relations between the two 
countries in their most precarious position 
in decades. Nakasone recognized that 
dramatic action was needed to defuse the 
confrontation and preserve a trading 
partnership that has enriched both the 
US. and Japan. 

The Prime Minister's appeal to the 
Japanese public drew immediate praise 
from the White House. Said Chief of 
Staff Donald Regan: “This is the first 
time there has been a freewheeling tele- 
vision statement in which he pointed 
out to his own people the need for them 
to change their habits.” In a speech last 
week, Secretary of State George Shultz 
called Nakasone’s action “laudable” and 
said that the U.S. should resist protec- 
tionism. Some business executives were 
also impressed, Said Chairman Stephen 
Levy of Bolt Beranek and Newman, 
a communications-equipment firm in 
Cambridge, Mass: “Certainly you have 
to be encouraged by a Prime Minister 


who gets up before his people and 
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“Buy More Foreign Goods” 


Under fire from the U.S., Nakasone asks the Japanese to boost imports 


urges them to buy American products.” | 
Nakasone’s program to reduce import 
barriers was less encouraging. It was 
brimming with promises and restate- 
ments of earlier commitments but almost 
barren of specifics. Some of its provisions: 
> The government will help foreign man- 
ufacturers break into the $26 billion Japa- 
nese telecommunications market by sim- 
plifying product standards. 
> Overseas companies trying to gain ap- 
proval to sell medical equipment and 
pharmaceuticals will, in many cases, no 
longer have to duplicate in Japan clinical 
tests that they have already performed in 
their home countries. 
>» To encourage more imports of electron- 
ics products, copyright protection will be 
granted on computer programs and semi- 
conductor chips. In the past, American 
companies have complained that Japa- 
nese manufacturers have been able to 
copy freely foreign programs and chips. 
Tokyo said it would unveil a more 
comprehensive and detailed plan of ac- 
tion in July, but U.S. businessmen doubt 
that swift and sweeping changes are in 
store. “This is just more rhetoric,” said 
| John McDonnell, a group vice president 
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for the Electronic Industries Association. 
“Old habits will die hard,” agreed Chair- 
man Edson Spencer of Honeywell, the 
Minneapolis-based computer company. 
An American official based in Japan 
called Nakasone’s speech a “big yawn.” 

The Prime Minister's vague program 
may not be enough to calm the protec- 
tionist furor in Congress, where both the 
House and Senate have overwhelmingly 
passed resolutions calling on the Presi- 
dent to retaliate against Japan unless it 
reduces import restrictions. Said Republi- 
can Senator John Danforth of Missouri: 
“The problem is not going to be solved by 
a single Nakasone speech or package of 
promises. The only thing that counts is re- 
sults.” Agreed Representative John Din- 
gell, a Michigan Democrat: “We essen- 
tially have here an unsecured promissory 
note, and if our negotiations with Japan 
continue as they have in the past, it is 
probably nonnegotiable.” 

The timing of Nakasone’s speech was 
no coincidence. It came just before repre- 
sentatives from Japan and other industri- 
al countries gathered last week in Paris 
for the annual ministerial meeting of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. Shintaro Abe, the Jap- 
anese Foreign Minister, admitted before- 
hand that his country wanted to avoid be- 
ing made a “scapegoat” at the Paris 
session. As expected, the U.S. pressed at 
the meeting for a new round of multilat- 
eral trade negotiations. The ministers 
agreed that those talks should start “as 
soon as possible.” A firm date, probably 
in 1986, may be set when the leaders of 
Japan and the major Western industrial 
nations gather next month in Bonn for 
their annual economic summit. The West 
Europeans, led by the French, also want- 
ed discussions of monetary reforms that 
would help reduce instability in foreign 
exchange markets. In response, Treasury 
Secretary James Baker said the US. 
would be willing to act as host to a 
monetary conference on technical re- 
forms that could open the way toa broad- 
er consideration of how to coordinate 
economic policies. 

Greater cooperation will be difficult, 
however, if the U.S. and Japan remain at 
odds. Perhaps the most contentious issue 
between the two countries involves the 
telecommunications trade. The USS. last 








American shipments there amounted to 
only $194 million. Japan made some 
moves last week that could help close 
that gap. The government announced 
that it would consider an application 
from Hughes Aircraft to sell communica- 
tions satellites to Japan in a joint venture 
with two Japanese companies. The deal 
could be worth $400 million. Nippon 
Telegraph & Telephone, which is now be- 
ing converted from a government monop- 
oly to a private company, signed a 
new contract to buy 10,000 telephones 
from ITT. Nonetheless, many American 
telecommunications executives consid- 
ered these gestures to be mere tokens 








year imported Japanese telecommunica- | 
tions equipment worth $2 billion, while | 









Whenever Japan unveils a program 
to boost imports, many foreign business- 
men get a feeling of seeing an / Love 
Lucy rerun for the tenth time. Naka- 
sone’s new plan is the sixth trade-liber- 
alization package announced since 1981. 
Yet Japan’s imports have decreased by 
nearly 5% in the past three years, and 
booming exports have more than dou- 
bled its annual trade surplus, from $20 
billion to $44 billion. In many cases, 
government initiatives to encourage im- 
ports have been thwarted by an en- 
trenched bureaucracy, which writes and 
administers trade regulations. Concedes 
Kinuko Kubota, a noted Japanese con- 
stitutional scholar: “Our bureaucracy’s 
conditioned reflex is to be frightened 
whenever it comes to American goods.” 


n his speech last week, Nakasone 
seemed to be trying to sidestep the bu- 
reaucracy with a direct appeal to Jap- 
anese businessmen and the public. Some 
critics thought that Nakasone’s call for 
people to spend $100 on imports was a 
public relations ploy designed for Ameri- 
can consumption, but many Japanese 
commentators considered it a reasonable 





California oranges and avocados are among the fresh fruit available at this produce stand 





| while American consumers will suffer 
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and serious proposal. Despite charges 
that Japanese markets are closed, a 
wealth of American products are readily 
available in most Japanese cities and 
towns, Among them: B.F. Goodrich tires, 
Mercury outboard motors, Corning cook- 
ware, Kentucky Fried Chicken, Avon 
cosmetics, Simmons mattresses and Ap- 
ple computers. 

Everyone agrees that Japan must 
open its door to more imports, but the pro- 
cess is likely to be slow. If an impatient 





| Congress retaliates against Japan and 


Starts a trade war, no one will win. 
The Japanese will lose exports and jobs, 


higher prices and shortages of popular im- 
ported products. President Reagan two 
years ago summed up his views about 
fighting protectionism with retaliation 

Said he: “We and our trading partners are 
in the same boat. If one partner shoots a 
hole in the bottom of the boat, does it 
make sense for the other partner to shoot 
another hole in the boat? There are those 
who say yes and call it getting tough. I call 
it getting wet.” —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Edwin 
M. Reingold/Tokyo 








Sears is also where Tokyo shops, as in this well-stocked corner. of the adie department store 





“Our bureaucracy's reflex is to be frightened whenever it comes to American goods.” 
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The Great Takeover Debate 


Relentless merger wars raise many disturbing questions 


s takeover mania continues to sweep 

through corporate America, a heated 
and growing debate has begun to rage 
along with it. On one side are those 
who declare that giant mergers and fights 
for the control of companies have been a 
boon to the U.S. economy. On the other 
are critics who contend that the takeover 
wars have enriched a hand- 
ful of speculators while 
crippling target firms and 
wounding entire industries. 

It is not a debate of the 
meek or mild, and in recent 
weeks the opposing voices 
have grown increasingly stri- 
dent. “I think corporate 
raids are an outrage and a 
bloody scandal,” says Lane 
Kirkland, president of the 
AFL-CIO. “The object is for 
somebody to make a killing, 
pure and simple, and I see no 
virtue in it at all.’ Counters. 
Minneapolis Investor Irwin 
Jacobs, who has made runs at targets as 
varied as ITT and Disney Productions: 
“We're really not a bunch of big, bad 
wolves. Mergers and acquisitions have 
created a great deal of value.” 

New takeover skirmishes last week 
added fresh fuel to the controversy. In 
Texas, T. Boone Pickens, chairman of 
Mesa Petroleum, announced an $8.1 bil- 
lion offer for Unocal, the twelfth largest 
US. oil producer. Pickens and his part- 
ners, who announced in February that 
they were investing in the California 
company, now hold more than a 13% in- 
terest and are seeking majority control. 

Acquisitors Carl Icahn and Sir James 
Goldsmith were also on the prowl last 





“We're really not a 
bunch of big, bad 
wolves. Mergers and 
acquisitions have 
created a great deal 
of value.” 

—tIrwin Jacobs, Investor 


week. Goldsmith, who controls Grand 
Union supermarkets and France’s L’Ex- 
press magazine, formally offered more 
than $800 million for up to 70% of Crown 
Zellerbach, a forest products company 
that has been fighting off the inter- 
loper since December. The day after 
the Goldsmith proposal, Icahn said he 
would pay $305 million for 51% of Uni- 
royal, a tire and chemical manufacturer, 








T. Boone Pickens 


| which immediately spurned the deal. 
The moves were only the latest in an 
increasingly frenzied round of takeover 
brawls and mergers. Last month Capital 
| Cities Communications agreed to pay 
| $3.5 billion for the American Broadcast- 
ing Cos. in what was then the largest U.S. 
merger outside the oil industry. That rec- 
ord was topped two weeks 
later when Hospital Corp. 
of America and American 
Hospital Supply agreed to a 
$6.6 billion marriage. Mean- 
while, companies ranging 
from National Distillers to 
CBS have become rumored 
takeover targets. Says Felix 
Rohatyn, a senior partner in 
the investment banking firm 
of Lazard Fréres: “The take- 
over game as it is practiced 
today is really a little like 
the arms race. You have to 
stop it before it gets out 
of control.” 

The latest merger wave has been the 
largest in U.S. history when measured in 
dollars. Inflation-adjusted figures in 
the Council of Economic Advisers’ cur- 
rent annual report put the value of corpo- 
rate combinations at $133 billion in 
1984, vs. $112 billion in 1968, the previ- 
ous peak year. While there were nearly 
twice as many mergers in 1968, the sizes 
of the transactions were much smaller. 

The surge of megadeals 
has drawn Congress into 
the debate. Two committees 
held hearings earlier this 
month on the merger epi- 
demic. So far, more than 
half a dozen bills have 
been submitted to regulate 
takeovers. Says Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, a Wisconsin 
Democrat: “The rising tide 
of hostile takeovers threat- 
ens the very foundations of 
our American business sys- 
tem. They undermine pro- 
ductivity, wreak havoc on 
entire communities and sad- 
dle well-managed companies with bil- 
lions of dollars in excessive debt.” 

Corporate raiders naturally view their 
highly profitable activities in a far more 
positive light. Says Jacobs: “Mergers oc- 
cur in situations where a company is un- 
dervalued. There hasn't been a single so- 
called raid that didn’t create significantly 
increased stock values.” Takeover artists 
like Jacobs and Pickens delight in point- 
ing to the jumps in the share prices of 
companies they go after. The value of 
Gulf Oil, which Pickens began stalking in 
October 1983, nearly doubled, from 41 per 
share at the time to 80 after Chevron 
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agreed to acquire it in March 1984. Mesa 
and its partners made $760 million on 
that deal. The stock of Unocal has 
climbed from the low 30s, when Pickens 
first began buying it in late January, to 
48% last Friday. 

Economists agree that takeover fights 
benefit investors. “The empirical evidence 
is clear,” says Eugene Fama, a professor of 
finance at the University of Chicago. “In 
mergers, tender offers and proxy fights, 
stockholders of the attacked company al- 
most always profit." Concurs Theodore 
Keeler, an economics professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley: “In gener- 
al, takeovers are a good thing. If there is no 
problem with competition, very few econ- 
omists are going to say there is anything 
wrong with the merger.” 

But takeovers frequently have a dark 
side. While shareowners of target compa- 
nies can reap big gains, investors in the 
acquiring firms may see their stock values 


“I think corporate raids 
are an outrage anda 


bloody scandal.” 


—Lane Kirkland, 
President, AFL-CIO 


fall. After Du Pont paid $7.8 billion for 
Conoco in 1981, the mountain of debt that 
Du Pont incurred to make the purchase 
helped depress the chemical giant’s stock 
by 40% during the following year. Shares 
of Chevron dipped from 40 to 31 after the 
Gulf acquisition, and have recently been 
trading at about 35. 

Such price drops are a 
symptom of what Unocal 
Chairman Fred Hartley sees 
as an unsustainable specula- 
tive boom. Said he in con- 
gressional testimony: “This 
bubble, like all bubbles, will 
eventually collapse, leaving 
the wreckage of ruined com- 
panies, lost jobs, reduced 
US. oil production, failed 
banks and savings and loans, 
and Government bailouts.” 

Experts on Wall Street 
and in Washington are par- 
ticularly worried by the 
huge IOUs that corporate takeovers are 
creating. The tens of billions of dollars 
that companies have borrowed to make 
acquisitions or defend themselves from 
raiders will erode future profits and 
could prove a crippling burden in a 
business downturn. Warns John Shad, 
chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission: “The more lever- 
aged takeovers and buyouts today, the 
more bankruptcies tomorrow.” 

The willingness of banks to finance 
corporate raiding can strain long-standing 
business relations. Unocal last month sued 
Security Pacific, with which the company 
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“The robber barons 
look like corner mug- 
gers in comparison to 
the amounts that are 
now being made.” 


—Andrew Sigler, Chairman, 
Champion International 


has dealt for 40 years, for providing credit 
to Pickens to buy Unocal stock. Among 
major banks, Chase Manhattan is the only 
one that refuses to extend credit for take- 
over fights. 

Raiders often need little help from 
banks to launch their attacks. By issuing 
so-called junk bonds, which are not rated 
by investment services and typically pay 
up to 3% more interest than less risky secu- 


| rities, a takeover artist can tap a virtually 








windfalls that the raiders 


limitless source of cash. “It says something 
about where we are in our financial sys- 
tem,” notes Lazard Fréres’ Rohatyn, 
“when impeccable institutions buy some- 
thing that calls itself ‘junk’ up front.” 
Drexel Burnham Lambert, the Wall Street 
firm that was the first to use the securities 
in the financing of takeovers, estimates 
that some $7.2 billion of the $60 billion 
worth ofjunk bonds outstanding have been 
sold for that purpose. The rest were issued 
by new ventures and small- and medium- 
size companies that have found the bonds 
to be a convenient, if costly, method of 
raising money. 

By far the biggest winners in the take- 
over wars have been the raiders and the ad- 
visers who arrange their deals. “We are 
talking about probably the most immense 
accumulation of wealth in history,” says 
Andrew Sigler, chairman of Champion 
International, which paid $1.8 billion to 
acquire the St. Regis paper company last 
year. “The robber barons look like corner 
muggers in comparison to the amounts 
that are now being made.’ One example: 
Michael Milken, the Drexel Burnham se- 
nior vice president who masterminded the 
use of junk bonds in takeovers, this year is 
expected to earn about $20 million for his 
creative financing. The investment bank- 
ers who worked on the Chevron-Gulf 
merger, at $13.2 billion the largest 
corporate consolidation ever, charged 
$65 million in fees. Last month directors of 
Mesa Petroleum awarded 
Pickens an $18.6 million bo- 
nus for his role in the Gulf © 
battle. t 

Who pays for the vast 


and their helpers make? To 
finance its acquisition of 
Gulf, Chevron raised nearly 
$11 billion through banks 
and other lenders. The 
$80 a share that Chevron 
paid then went into the pock- 
ets of Gulf shareholders, in- 
cluding Pickens and his part- 
ners. Pickens’ gains thus 


| pay. The company has al- 





came from the money Chevron borrowed. 

The California company was willing 
to go deeply into debt to pay more for 
Gulf stock than it had been trading for 
because Gulf was rich in oil 
reserves, tankers, refineries 
and other assets. Chevron 
believed that the various 
parts of Gulf were worth far 
more than the value that the 
stock market had placed on 
the company as a whole. 
Chevron thereby gambled 
that it would be able to man- 
| age Gulf’s assets efficiently 
enough to make the merger 


ready set about selling some 
Gulf operations to help re- 
tire its borrowings. Firms 
commonly use that tactic, called “asset 
stripping,” after completing a takeover. 
The raiders’ astonishing profits not 
only seem scandalous to the general pub- 
lic but are particularly galling to labor 


“In mergers, tender 


offers and proxy fights, 
stockholders of the 


attacked company al- 
most always profit.” 


—Eugene Fama, 
University of Chicago 
Economist 


leaders. Reason: many takeovers and 
mergers result in the closing down of sud- 
denly superfluous plants and the dismissal 
of many employees who are no longer 
needed. “Employees are traded and bar- 
tered as chattel in the corporate wars for 
control and fast profits,” declared a policy 
statement by the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO. “Workers’ wages, working 
conditions, pensions and even their 


| jobs are threatened by divestitures and 


| takeovers.” 


The damage is hardly limited to em- 
ployees. Says Bruce Smart, who recently 
retired as chairman of the Continental 
Group, a diversified packaging maker, 
after Investors Peter Kiewit and David 








Murdock acquired the Connecticut firm: 
“There are other stakehold- 
ers in a company beside 
the shareholders, and they 
all lose.” Customers and 
suppliers can suffer as 
time-honored relationships 
are severed. Communities 
may lose employers, resi- 
dents and sources of taxes. 
In Pittsburgh, the former 
headquarters of Gulf, offi- 
cials estimate that the shut- 
down of the company’s facil- 
ities will deprive the area of 
$75 million in income and 
other revenues. 


nein 


wound 





Sir James Goldsmith 


Buyouts can also shatter a company’s 
culture, the vital web of traditions and 
methods of doing things that firms develop 
over the years. “There is what we call 
organization-specific knowl- 
edge that can be destroyed,” 
says Michael Jensen, a pro- 
fessor at the University of 
Rochester Graduate School 
of Management. Though he 
strongly favors mergers for 
economic reasons, Jensen ac- 
knowledges that “the memo- 
ry and culture of a company 
are very difficult and delicate 
matters.” 

Some experts assert that 
the takeover binge will soon 
burn out. “Like every mania, 
this one will correct itself,” 
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| says Robert Pirie, president of Rothschild 





| bought out for a premium. 








Inc., a Wall Street investment firm. Pirie 
argues that a colossus like IBM, the 
world’s largest computer maker, is al- 
ready off limits to raiders. “If someone 
took it over and split it up and then spent 
the cash elsewhere, he'd be destroying a 
national asset.” 

Opponents of takeovers are demand- 
ing congressional action. Among the 
measures being sought are tax revisions 
that would bar the deduction of interest 
on loans used to finance raids, Opponents 
also want an end to greenmail, the prac- 
tice by which a raider launches a fight for 
corporate control and then agrees to be 





Steps to regulate takeovers generally 
receive little support from the Reagan 
Administration. The Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers declares that “there is no 
economic basis for regulations that would 
further restrict the merger and acquisi- 
tion process.” And while Commerce Sec- 
retary Malcolm Baldrige strongly objects 
to takeover ploys like greenmail, he as- 
serts, “I am sure that a stringent surge of 
rules would be worse than the abuses that 
you have now, so I would just like to see 
greenmail taken care of.” Baldrige be- 


“The takeover game as 
it is practiced today is 
really a little like the 
arms race. You have to 
stop it before it gets 
out of control.” 


—Felix Rohatyn, 
Investment Banker 


lieves that lawmakers will continue to 

condemn takeovers but are unlikely to 

agree on specific measures to combat 

them. While merger mania may perish of 

its own excesses, it is unlikely to be 

legislated away. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and 

Frederick Ungeheuer/New York, with other 

bureaus 
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Now from GMAC—an exciting spring savings break! 
Unusually low 8.8% financing makes it even easier 


to buy a new small GM car or pickup truck. This 

special 8.8% rate is available to all qualified retail 

buyers at participating General Motors Dealers on 
eligible vehicles delivered through April 30, 1985. 
It’s an exceptional opportunity to save on a quality 
GM passenger car or small pickup truck. 


But act fast! You must take delivery by April 30, 
1985, to enjoy this special low 8.8% financing rate. 


Dealer financial participation may affect the final 
negotiated price of the vehicle. Fleet sales and 
leased units are not eligible for this offer. 

See how you can save right now on any of 





these great GM models. It’s as easy as 8.8% GM: AC 
financing. At your participating GM Dealer. 

We're proud to be an Equal Credit Opportunity 
company. 


It’s as easy as... 
AU Ges 
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Business Notes 





GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
Braking the Freewheelers 


The government-securities market, a freewheeling, $200 bil- 
lion-a-day bazaar in which federal notes and bonds are traded, 
was rocked last week by the failure of its second dealer in a 
month. Bevill, Bresler & Schulman Asset Management, a small 
New Jersey-based firm, filed for bankruptcy under Chapter 11 
after admitting that it could not meet some $140 million in debts 
to its customers, including about 45 savings and loan associa- 
tions. The Securities and Exchange Commission sued Bevill, 
Bresler for fraud, charging that the firm secretly drained its cus- 
tomers’ investments to make up for heavy trading losses. The 
failure comes in the wake of last month's $317 million collapse of 
Fort Lauderdale’s ES.M. Government Securities, which provid- 
ed the spark for Ohio's savings and loan crisis. 

The New Jersey failure provided more evidence for politi- 
cians who are demanding a closer federal watch on the largely 
unregulated government-securities market. Two House Demo- 
crats, John Dingell of Michigan and Timothy Wirth of Colorado, 
plan to introduce a bill this week that would bring some 200 
dealers under the supervision of a panel to be called the Public 
Securities Rulemaking Board. 


Will Phone Callers Speak Up? 


When local telephone companies ask 
their customers to choose a long-distance 
service, many budget-conscious consum- 
ers quickly ask for such cut-rate services 
as MCI and GTE Sprint. But as many as 
70% of them never bother to respond. Un- 
der current federal communications rules, 
those customers who do not speak up are 
automatically assigned to American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, even if they are al- 
ready using a competing service. MCI 
Chairman William McGowan, GTE’s 
Theodore Brophy and other AT&T rivals 
claim that this gives the already dominant company a highly un- 
fair advantage. Last week the Justice Department recommended 
that the Federal Communications Commission change its 
so-called equal access rule to give AT&T’s competitors a 
boost. 

The proposal! would require local telephone companies to ask 
customers several times which long-distance carrier they would 
prefer. If the consumers still do not make up their minds, they 
would go intoa pool to be divided among long-distance companies 
according to the proportions of customers who have already decid- 
ed. That way everyone would get a share of the default business. 





MCI's McGowan 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
Du Pont’s Retirement Rush 


When Du Pont wanted to trim its 100,000-employee U.S. 
work force last January, the company sought to avoid the hard- 
ship of layoffs by offering instead a generous early-retirement 
program. Du Pont estimated at the time that about 5,500 workers 
would cash in on the deal. But apparently the terms were far more 
attractive than the company realized. Du Pont plans to announce 
this week that about 12,000 workers intend to leave. This number 
is expected to include some highly talented employees whom the 
company would be sorry to lose. Du Pont’s lucrative deal provided 
for pension benefits to be calculated as if the employees had five 
extra years of age and company service. Asa result, the pension of 


a 55-year-old employee with a salary of $25,000 and 30 years ex- 
perience would be $817 a month instead of $595. 

Du Pont, like several other corporate giants, has been trim- 
ming its payroll because of increased productivity brought about 
by computers and other modern efficiencies. The company esti- 
mated that the retirement plan would cost $125 million in 1985 
but could save $225 million in 1986. Yet the popularity of the 
program may cost more than expected. The company has had to 
offer bonuses to valued employees to keep them on the job. 


Moving in Slo-Mo at the IRS 


The Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice has a notorious lack of 
sympathy for taxpayers who 
file late returns. But this year it 
is the tax collectors who are 
having trouble with tardiness. 
IRS Commissioner Roscoe Eg- 
ger acknowledged last week 
that his agency is taking as . 
long as twelve weeks to send Unhappy returns in Philadelphia 
out refunds, two weeks longer 
than last year. The sluggishness of the IRS, said Egger, is the re- 
sult of glitches in setting up a new $103 million Sperry Univac 
1100/84 computer system. The IRS launched a crash program 
to install the computers in November to replace its creaky 1960s- 
era equipment. 

The Government must pay for its lack of punctuality. Tax- 
payers who file for a refund by April 15 and receive no check by 
June | are entitled to 13% interest until it arrives. The IRS, how- 
ever, hopes to catch up soon. The agency predicts its total inter- 
est payout will be $200 million, roughly the same as last year. 
Some anonymous IRS employees told journalists that the tax 
backlog had got so bad that agency workers had deliberately 
shredded thousands of returns. Egger heatedly rejected those 
stories. Said he: “I’m here to tell you it’s sheer nonsense.” 


an 
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Big-City Bankers on the March 

For neighborhood 

CITICORP ® | 2255 

an invasion of finan- 

cial giants is at hand. 

Big-city institutions 

are breaking through the legal barriers that once confined them 

to their home states. New York’s Citicorp, the most aggressive of 

them all, gained important ground last week by persuading the 

Maryland legislature to allow the bank to set up branches in the 

state. The new law gives the same privilege to any out-of-state 

bank that promises to invest at least $25 million in Maryland and 

create a minimum of 1,000 jobs. In Citicorp’s case, the bank plans 

to turn an abandoned factory site in depressed Hagerstown into a 

center for credit-card processing. 

Most Maryland bankers strongly opposed the legislation be- 
cause Citicorp (assets: $151 billion) is more than seven times as 
big as all of Maryland’s 89 banks combined. But Governor Harry 
Hughes promoted the move as an economic stimulant, a tactic 
that Citicorp hopes will appeal to other states. 

One of Citicorp’s competitors, Chase Manhattan (assets: $87 
billion), also branched out last week. The bank established a 
beachhead in Ohio by agreeing to buy two small thrifts, Mentor 
Savings Bank in Mentor and Federated Savings Bank in Cincin- 
nati. Both were among the 69 savings and loans temporarily 
closed last month in Ohio. 
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Millions go abroad on the greatest sight-seeing and shopping spree ever 


magine ocean waves engulfing the 

topmost girders of the Eiffel Tower. 

Imagine Buckingham Palace under 

water, and St. Peter's too. Well, that is 
just a joke, a metaphor, but it is what one 
travel agent thinks of when she looks 
ahead to the travel season this spring and 
summer. “Europe is going to sink into the 
ocean under the sheer weight of Ameri- 
can tourists,” says Jane Levin of Boston's 
Garber Travel Agency. “In 24 years in 
the travel business, I have never seen it so 
busy so early. It’s incredible.” 

Every spring the siren calls to travel 
are very much the same—Oh, to be in 
England, now that April's there, or at the 
bullfights at the feria de abril in Seville— 
yet new attractions keep appearing too 
This year there is an extra boon in foreign 
travel: the strong dollar. American cur- 
rency now buys about a third more 
abroad than it did four years ago and 13% 
more than just a year ago. That makes a 
bargain out of everything from nights on 
the town in Paris to jewelry shopping in 
the Far East. 





To celebrate the 40th anniversary of 
the end of World War II, planeloads of 
graying and thickening Americans are 
suddenly arriving in strange lands and 
looking around them with half-remem- 
bering wonderment at half-forgotten 
places with names like Torgau, Remagen, 
Iwo Jima. Torgau is the German town 
where US. and Soviet forces linked up 
along the Elbe River on April 25, 1945. 
The recent Soviet shooting of an Ameri- 
can officer in East Germany has cast a 
pall on the anniversary celebration. The 
U.S. military now says that it would be in- 
appropriate to attend, but Robert Swan, 
an organizer of the reunion, defends it asa 
partial remedy to “40 years of fear, 40 
years of ignorance, 40 years of mistrust of 
each other.” 

For those who would rather not think 
about World War II, or the cold war ei- 
ther, one of the main events of the year is 
the 300th birthday of Johann Sebastian 
Bach.* Anyone who missed the Sr. Mar- 
thew Passion in Bach's hometown of Leip- 
zig on his actual birthday, March 21, can 





sample Bach festivals in Hamburg, Ber- 
lin, Heidelberg and Stuttgart, as well as 
the nine-day Bachanalia on the island of 
Madeira in June. And if this seems a sur- 
feit of baroque music, remember that 
June 16 is Bloomsday in Dublin, when ad- 
mirers of James Joyce spend 18 hours re- 
tracing the steps of the hero of Ulysses 
from church to pub and onward 

Nor is Europe the only place to go 


| Bored with running around the Central 


Park Reservoir in Manhattan? For 
$2,345, jaded joggers can fly from New 
York’s Kennedy Airport to Peking on 
April 26 and then join in a 10-km run to 
the Great Wall. Just want to get away 
from it all? For $1,264, Chile’s Ladeco air- 
line periodically flies tourists from Santia- 
go to Punta Arenas on the Strait of Magel- 
*This year also marks the 300th birthday of George 
Frederick Handel and Domenico Scarlatti. For mu- 
sical good measure, it is the 100th birthday of Alban 
Berg and the 400th of Heinrich Schiitz. Anniversary 
mania knows no bounds: the French are observing 
the 100th year since the death of Victor Hugo, the 
British the $00th since the start of the Tudor dynas- 
ty, and the Germans the 2,000th since the Romans 
founding of Augsburg 





lan; Chilean military aircraft take them 
on to Lieut. Marsh Base in Antarctica for 
a spot of penguin watching. Looking for 
something really different? For $751 you 
can fly from Paris to Tamanrasset, an Al- 
gerian town at the edge of the Sahara. 
From there you travel by Land Rover on 
a two-week trek into the desert. You can 
ride a camel too, but beware of scorpions. 

Americans have always been eager 
for travel, that being how they got to the 
New World in the first place. Yet the cur- 
rent high rate of the dollar means that 
prosperous American tourists can fly 
more, see more, do more and buy much 
more than ever before. The State Depart- 
ment expects to issue 5 million passports 
this year, 6% more than last year. How 


| long this boom will last is anybody’s guess, 
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but for now Americans are simply grab- 
bing their strong dollars and taking off. 

Europe is traditionally the main over- 
seas attraction. Last year a record 5.6 mil- 
lion Americans flocked there—more than 
2 million to Britain alone—and estimates 
this year run to well over 6 million, some 
up to 7 million. (By comparison, 33 mil- 
lion Americans crossed the border into 
Canada in 1984 to spend the falling Cana- 
dian dollar; 4 million visited Mexico, 
where the peso has suffered three big de- 
valuations since 1982; and 5 million frol- 
icked in the Caribbean.) 

Though the tourist flood will not crest 
until this summer, TWA agents in New 
York say their bookings for Super Saver 
European tours in the first quarter are 
three times as high as last year’s rate. At- 
lanta’s Osborne Travel Agency reports 


"| sales running 100% ahead of 1984 for the 


firm’s $4,000 tours and 200% ahead for 


‘| cheaper excursions. Says the agency’s 


president, Phil Osborne: “Beginning as 


early as mid-April, people are going. to | 


find Europe virtually sold out.” By now, 


the best hotels in Paris and London are all | 


but booked solid for the spring. Says At- 
lanta Travel Agent Ken Ward: “We're al- 
ready planning itineraries for people in 
September and October.” 

Even the high-priced Caribbean en- 
joyed a 10% increase in tourists this win- 
ter. Japan Club Tours in Los Angeles has 
doubled its business to Asia and is now 
booking 1,500 customers a month. Says 
Co-Owner John Graeler: “People are 
banging down our doors for tours. My 


| partner and I are forever running over to 


Hong Kong to look for more hotel space. 
First we beg, then we scream, then we 
rant and rave, and we still don’t get as 
much as we'd like.” A cruise to Brazil to 
observe the progress of Halley’s comet is 
already sold out at prices of about $3,450, 
depending on accommodations, even 
though the cruise does not begin until 
March of next year. To Terry Lazar, vice 
president of New York’s Vacation Travel 
Concepts, the action is more than a mat- 
ter of favorable exchange rates. Says he: 


| “Europe is going to sink”: London-bound 


travelers jam People Express in Newark 





“People are going abroad because they 
feel good. There is optimism in the air. It’s 
a great time to live it up.” 


sport of bargain hunting, even when some 
bargains turn out to be extravagantly ex- 
pensive. Says Frank Drewitt, managing 
director of Harrods of London: “An 
American couple flew in on the Concorde 
one evening, bought some fine luggage 
and a fur coat the next day, and flew back 
home on the Concorde that evening.” 


arrods is, of course, an institution. 

It took in an estimated $60 mil- 

lion from American tourists last 

year, 6% of all they spent in Brit- 
ain. The department store advertised its 
post-Christmas sale in the New York 
Times, and one Wisconsin woman stood 
outside all night before the sale began so 
that she could lead the stampede into the 
fur department, where a $69,000 sable 
coat went for $33,600. 

On more modest levels, the bargains 
are still impressive. Harrods’ best sellers 
last week included Pringle cashmere 
| sweaters at $100 (typical New York price: 
$175), Wedgwood’s Runnymede dinner 
service at $556 for a 25-piece set ($800), a 
dozen Waterford crystal glasses at $258 
($402). At the nearby Laura Ashley shop, 
just off Sloane Square, about half the cus- 
tomers are Americans. They spend an av- 
erage of $245 each on such items as a pas- 
tel flowered frock ($43) or a cotton 
sweater ($37)—about a third to a half the 
prices in Ashley’s U.S. branches. Tourists 
crowding into the china-reject shops in 
Knightsbridge find a five-piece place set- 
ting of Royal Worcester’s Evesham for 
$26, Baccarat crystal wineglasses for $38. 

The same is true throughout Europe. 
A Hermes silk scarf is $70 in Paris, $100 
in New York City; a bottle of Dom Perig- 
non 1976 is $23 in Paris, $41 in New 
York. At the Giorgio Armani boutique on 
Milan’s Via Sant’ Andrea, a smartly cut 
black leather jacket is $600, half the price 
in New York. At Zeiss Optical in Mu- 
nich, a pair of binoculars costs $815, vs. 
$1,140. Says Miami Travel Agency Own- 
| er Constanza DeFelice: “I even bought 
| two Cabbage Patch dolls in a Madrid de- 
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It is also a great time for the popular | 
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r | They just buy up the whole place,” says 


| for a ticket on the Concorde (one way 











--- and they wield credit cards to sweep through Laura Ashley shop in London 


“They become a little crazy. They just buy up the whole place.” 
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| lar, but London prices for decorative fur- 








partment store for less than $20 apiece.” 
“Our tour conductors take people into 
shops, and they become a little bit crazy. 


Jeffrey Joseph, executive vice president of 
New York’s Globus-Gateway/Cosmos 
Tours. “Going, their suitcases are practi- 
cally empty. But they are coming back 
with a full suitcase, plus they have bought 
another suitcase and filled it up, and there | 
is hardly enough room on the bus for all 
the extra luggage.” 

It takes quite a lot of savings on bar- 
gain-price champagne, of course, to pay 


New York to London: $2,466). And al- 
though the dollar is high, so are the prices 
of many goods and services aimed at 
Americans. The Hermés scarf that now 
costs “only” $70 in Paris was also about 
$70 three or four years ago, when the dol- 
lar was worth 5 francs instead of nearly 
10. At $131, the cheapest room at the Pla- | 
za-Athénée is a soupgon higher than it 
was five years ago, although the rate for 
more expensive rooms is lower. The tour- 
ist traffic, though, is not strictly rational. 
To a passionate bargain hunter, squan- 
dering money is part of the fun. One Cali- 
fornian, Joanne Pearson, flew to France 
just to accompany her son home. Says she, 
almost straight-faced: “He needed some- 
one to carry an extra bag.” 


ome of the best bargains are in 
luxury goods—antique furniture, 
for example. In a recent sale at the 
Phillips auction house in London, 
American dealers and collectors bid up 
the prices of fruitwood furniture one- 
third or more above the advance esti- 
mates. An 18th century walnut desk that 
went unsold at $1,875 last year brought 
$4,680; a Queen Anne walnut bureau ex- 
pected to go for $16,800 reached $33,600. 
Such prices wiped out the savings that 
American buyers got from the strong dol- 


niture are still at least 20% lower than 
New York’s. 

“This was the most buoyant furniture 
sale I've had in 20 years,” says Christo- | 
pher Hawkins, Phillips’ managing direc- 
tor. “This has been my busiest month 
ever,’ says Rodd McLennan, an antiques 
dealer in Chelsea. “Mostly because Amer- 
icans were buying furniture, always furni- 
ture: Regency, Biedermeier and English 
country house,” Despite the price hikes, 
bargains can be found. One American 
woman talks gleefully of finding some 
Victorian pressed glass for almost noth- 
ing. “We are in pig heaven,” she says. 
“This is play money buying treasures.” 

At the Louvre des Antiquaires in Par- 
is, where an inlaid 18th century commode 
Starts at $10,000, tourists are bidding on 
practically everything. “The Americans 
are in the process of buying out the en- 
tire French patrimony,” complains a 
haughty young dealer who is doing his best 
to help them. “Everything, from the 12th 
century to the 20th, absolutely every- 
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thing. And prices? There is no limit.” 

France has a wide variety of luxuries, 
and despite the new exchange rates, Pari- 
sian prices too remain pretty luxurious. 
As one survivor puts it, “Paris has gone 
from the ridiculous to the merely exorbi- 
tant.” For oenophiles who have graduated 
from Mouton Cadet (price: $3), the Bor- 
deaux to search for is Chateau Pétrus, 
which sells out as soon as it is available, at 
$120 to $150 a bottle. And while many 
French wines are no cheaper in France 
than they are in the US., one of the top 
shippers in Bordeaux, the Maison Dubos, 
reports a steadily increasing number of 
American customers who buy 200 cases at 
a time at a cost of up to $20,000. 


& é e have many Americans 
coming in here now, 

W and they are buying 
some of our best furs,” 


says Claire de Montesquiou of Revillon, 
where a trench-style coat in black mink 
sells for $7,600, in contrast to $10,200 at 
the Revillon salon in Saks Fifth Avenue. 
The most expensive fur coats in France 
are the rare Russian lynx. Revillon sold 
one this winter for $303,000, but thinks it 
indiscreet to say who bought it. Eat your 
heart out, Lorelei Lee. 

For those who already have fur coats, 
there are interesting bargains in deluxe 
cars. Dr. Barry Henderson, an Atlanta 
physician, has a Jaguar XJ6 on his shop- 
ping list, a burgundy-colored four-door se- 
dan. “You can get a Jaguar in the mid- 
20s,” he says, “and they’re at least $35,000 
in the U.S. You have to have it modified 
for EPA regulations, but the savings out- 
weigh the modification costs.” 

“Until 18 months ago, 90% of our 
business came from the Middle East, and 
now 90% comes from the U.S.,” says John 
Lashmar, managing director of London’s 
Trasco International, which rebuilds and 
re-exports Mercedes-Benz at a saving of 
about 50% for an American customer. 

Then there is the Californian diplo- 
matically known as Mr. X who ordered 
a Mercedes limousine in London for 
$30,000, a theoretical saving of $15,000. 
But Mr. X was not primarily interested in 
bargains. He ordered the limousine cut 
in half and stretched 4 ft., repainted 
in Porsche metallic blue and retrimmed 
in Connolly English magnolia leather 
throughout. He had a bar, television and 
telephone installed. The total price came 
to $92,000, in contrast to a U.S. price of 
God knows what. Normally he would 
have paid $850 for shipment to Los Ange- 
les, but he wanted his toy in a hurry, 
so he had it air-freighted for $3,000. And 
worth every penny, he chortled to his tax 
accountant. 

One additional saving for the deter- 
mined shopper is that West European 
prices generally include a value-added tax, 
which averages about 15% of the retail 
price in most places.* To get refunds, the 
customers usually must fill in a form and 
send it back to the store after they have 


“VAT rates are 15% in Britain, 8% to 33% in France 
and up to 38% in Italy 
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Why Pricey Imports Stay That Way 


Ss ince the dollar is strong and products are such bargains abroad, why are 
many imports still so costly at home? That is the puzzler for American shop- 
pers who had hoped that their high-flying currency would provide hometown 
bargains on luxury products ranging from cashmere sweaters to Dunhill gold 
cigarette lighters. 

According to the economic textbooks, the price of imports should go down 
when the value of a country’s currency goes up. Reason: when the dollar is worth 
more francs, marks or lira, products originally priced in those currencies should 
be correspondingly cheaper. In the theoretical world of economists, a British suit 
that costs £150 in London should sell in the U.S. for $300, plus a little more for 
shipping and import duties, when the pound is worth $2. If the value of the 
pound drops to $1, that same suit should cost $150. 

Nice theory, but it is not working. In fact, many pedigreed imports remain as 
pricey as ever. For example, an Irish-made Waterford crystal decanter typically 
costs $159 in the U.S., the same price as two years ago when the Irish pound was 
worth about 25% more. The 18-karat, Swiss-made gold Rolex Presidential 
watch actually went up in U.S. list price during the past three years, from $7,950 
to $8,850, even though the Swiss franc has fallen in value about 19%. 

A major reason prices are staying high is that manufacturers and importers 
of many luxury goods are pocketing extra profits rather than passing on the sav- 
ings. They feel little pressure to discount the products because their prime clien- 
tele, the wealthy and upwardly mobile, tends to care more about brand names 
than about prices. Moreover, the thriving U.S. economy has kept shoppers in an 
upbeat mood, especially when it comes to classy imports. 


Two West German luxury automakers, BMW and Daimler-Benz, have 
avoided giving any ground on their U.S. prices. Instead, the car companies claim 
to have compensated for the dollar's rise by providing American customers with 
extra features at no additional charge. For example, BMW's 735i model, with a 
base price of $36,880, this year includes a larger engine and a more advanced 
braking system. “Normally, a redesigned car model would go up 8%,” says Ste- 
phen Houston, sales manager at a dealership in Santa Monica, Calif. “But you 
can buy a 1985 BMW with more features for roughly the same price as a 1984 
model.” 

A few importers, though, are giving customers a break. France’s S.T. Dupont 
recently lowered U.S. prices about 25% on some of its fine writing instruments. 
Its handmade black lacquer pen went from $160 to $125. By discounting at a 
time when few other importers are doing so, the company hopes to boost its U.S. 
market share. Williams-Sonoma, San Francisco's chic pot-and-pan retailer, has 
marked down its French-made copper cookware 20%. 

Some U.S. consumers who are not going abroad have found another way to 
get strong-dollar bargains: direct-mail or phone orders. Judi Fitzgerald, a Los 
Angeles advertising copywriter, buys Waterford crystal by telephone from the 
Dublin department store Brown Thomas. “I figure I save about half this way,” 
she says. “I call them at 4 in the morning, give them my American Express 
number, and they send me the crystal. It’s simple.” But not all European mer- 
chants will accommodate this end run. Several French luxury-goods companies, 
including Louis Vuitton and Hermés, turn up their noses at the idea of mail- 
order trade because it could undermine the prestige and profits of their plush 
USS. boutiques. 
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cleared Customs at the airport. This pro- 
cess can be cumbersome. In London and 
Paris you must hunt around the airport to 
find the special desk where the goods are 
inspected and then usually stand in a long 
line behind other bargain hunters. Since 
the refund check may be difficult or expen- 
sive to cash in the U.S., the best way to pay 
the VAT is with a credit-card voucher, 
which the storekeeper can destroy after re- 
ceiving the form from Customs. On the 
other hand, U.S. Customs lies in wait at the 
| other end. Returning travelers can bring in 
| $400 worth of merchandise free, but they 
_ are charged 10% for the next $1,000, anda 


EUROPE ON $5,000 A DAY 








Price abroad/Price in U.S. 
European costs include VAT; U.S. without sales tax 
(exchange rates for week of April 12) 

] 
BRITAIN GERMANY 
Pringle crew-neck | Zeiss 15X60 
cashmere sweater | binoculars 
$100/$175 $815/$1,140 
FRANCE SWITZERLAND 
Baccarat Rolex Presidential 
wine carafe watch 
$88/$180 $5,750/$8,850 


Hermes scarf 
$70/$100 Delft blue plate 


variety of rates, depending on the object, 
for everything over that. 

But traveling to Europe only for the 
shopping bargains would be like going to 
the Super Bowl to buy a souvenir T shirt. 
Looking at the rose windows of Chartres, 
one of the great creations in the Western 
world, does not cost anything at all, nor 
does the view of the moon rising over the 
Piazza San Marco in Venice. Sights like 
these, combined with the pleasures of 
good food and drink, are the perennial 
bargains of European travel. 

“London is everything I wanted it to 
be,” says Bonnie Graham, a Temple Uni- 
versily attorney, who is making her first 
trip to Britain. “I love it. I love it. It’s 
























beautiful. It’s wonderful. It’s perfect.” 
“It's great, it’s just great. We're not 
sleeping at all,” says Carol Arend, a 
French teacher from Clarkston, Mich., as 
she sips a drink on the Boulevard du 
Montparnasse. In the four days since she 
arrived with a group of 35 students and 
teachers, she has done Chartres, the Loire 
valley chateaux, a champagne cellar near 
Reims, and the Eiffel Tower. Still ahead: 
the Louvre, Fontainebleau and a ballet. 
Jack and Ann Riddle, a California 
couple visiting France, think their great- 
est bargain was getting their daughter Su- 
san to transfer her studies from Wellesley 














posters 
$53/$200 
Missoni man’s 


cardigan 
$170/$500 
Ferragamo shoes, 
women’s dress 
$113/$174 
men's dress 





to Aix-en-Provence, a saving of about 
one-third. “I've lived here so much more 
comfortably than at Wellesley,” agrees 
Susan. “There I pinch every penny. Here 
I can eat out.” Says another Wellesley stu- 
dent, Virginia Baskett, newly returned 
from Greece: “Half our class is missing, 
studying abroad.” 

Greg Hubbard, a Los Angeles con- 
struction worker, and his wife Linda both 
converted to Catholicism recently, and 
they made their first trip to Italy, a two- 
week tour of Rome and five other cities, 
for $2,500. “It was nicer than we thought 
it would be,” says Linda, “particularly 
when you compare it with all that neon 
we get at home.” 
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Beyond such traditional attractions as 
London, Paris and Rome lie the superbar- 
gains. Denmark is quite cheap; Spain and 
Portugal are very cheap. A palatially bal- 
conied room at the onetime royal hunting 
lodge in Portugal’s magnificent Bugaco 
Forest costs $35 a couple a night. The pot- 
tery shops around the noble monastery of 
Batalha or the Moorish stronghold of Cin- 
tra sell beautiful 18th century-style china 
for prices as low as $7 a plate. Greece is 
beyond cheap, particularly if you concen- 
trate on the best bargain it has to offer: 
find yourself an out-of-the-way island in 
the Aegean—almost any of them will 
serve—and spend a week doing nothing. 
The wild flowers are already out by now, 
whole fields of yellow and purple, and 
there are rumors that habitable seaside 
cottages can still be bought outright for as 
little as $5,000. 


or the adventurous, Eastern Eu- 

rope provides a wide range of pos- 

sibilities, from the art treasures of 

Leningrad’s Hermitage Museum to 
mountain climbing in the Caucasus to in- 
specting the Transylvanian castle of Vlad 
the Impaler, the model for Dracula (just 
turn right at the Borgo Pass). “East Ger- 
many is probably the best single buy in 
travel right now,” says Bern Marcowitz, 
vice president of the Cortell Group, a 
New York tour organizer who offers a 15- 
day, four-country tour that starts in Du- 
brovnik, Yugoslavia. Cost: $712. “Eastern 
Europe in general is more inexpensive, 
and it’s attracting a lot of Americans who 
are looking for something new.” 

The wave of tourists in some ways re- 
sembles the first postwar invasion of Ameri- 
cans arriving in the 1950s; it is beginning to 
arouse the same kind of carping among Eu- 
ropeans, some of whom can no longer afford 
the shopping expeditions to the U.S. that 
they enjoyed a few years ago when the dollar 
was very low. Foreign travel to the U.S. has 
declined 10% since 1981. 

Kenneth Lawson, a Seattle lawyer, 
was surprised to find that an old friend in 
France had become somewhat chilly. “He 
constantly made digs about how the artifi- 
cially high rate of the dollar was ruining 
the franc and the French economy,” says 
Lawson. “I'd definitely say the high dollar 
has hindered our friendship.” A Los An- 
geles sales-promotion executive, Vicki 
Carr, experienced some hostility in Brit- 
ain about lavish American spending on 
luxuries that Britons can ill afford. Says 
she: “In the past I felt Londoners were 
very, very friendly. This year they were 
not that helpful, not that willing. I felt an- 
tagonism. We heard from people there 
that they resent Americans coming over 
and buying.” 

And a few Americans, inevitably, tell 
sad tales of money running out, no matter 
what the rate of exchange. Stephanie 
Marcus, 20, of Palo Alto, Calif., was sit- 
ting glumly in the waiting room of the 
Munich railroad station not long ago, 
pondering the fact that she had a plane 
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ticket home from London but no money 
to get there from Munich. “I had hoped to 
get a job of some kind in Italy, but I hadn't 
set up anything beforehand,” she said rue- 
fully. “Then somebody picked my pocket 
in Rome, and the problem got serious.” 
(Yes, she is safely back in the U.S., thanks 
to money wired by Papa.) 

The 1985 American wanderlust is 
reaching such a pitch that tourists are 
thronging even to places where no bar- 
gains can be found. Take Israel, where 
tourist prices are pegged to the dollar and 
inflation today is running at 400% a year. 
A woman from New York recently spent 
$50 to buy her son a sweater that she 
could have found for $30 at home. Still, 
bookings for Passover and Easter from 
the US. (about half Christian, half Jew- 
ish) were more than 25% ahead of last 
year’s rates, and the 1984 overall total of 
400,000 American travelers to Israel is 
expected to increase substantially in 1985. 

Fear seems to be the one force that 
keeps the American tourist away. Mexi- 
co, for example, has been hurt not only by 
inflation but also by news stories about 





ports of violence. 


Kong? 





Flying in Confusion 


es, sir, you want to go to Europe? First class? Economy? 

Standby? Leave Friday? Return Sunday? Less than three 
weeks? Round trip to and from the same city? Stopovers? Do 
you want a hotel as part of the deal? Or a car? 

These are not frills; they are some of the variables in the 
main expense of a trip abroad, and variable is a mild word 
for all the complicated deals being offered in the deregulated 
air-travel marketplace. To fly from New York City to just 
one specific city, Athens, by just one 


the murder of a U.S. narcotics agent and 
the kidnaping or disappearance of six 
other Americans in Guadalajara. Though 
inbound flights are still full, the number of 
Americans arriving by land is down an es- 
timated 15%. India, though recently pop- 
ularized in the film A Passage to India 
and the TV series The Jewel in the Crown, 
has been shunned by many potential visi- 
tors because of the rioting that followed 
the assassination of Indira Gandhi. To a 
lesser extent, Jamaica, Brazil and the 
Philippines have also suffered from re- 

















hort of actual gunfire, though, it is 
hard to deter American tourists 
from their wanderings. The more 
exotic the place the better. Why 
cruise to the familiar Bahamas when the 
Queen Elizabeth 2 now sails to places like 
the Thailand resort of Pattaya? Why shop 
at Harrods when you can buy diamonds 
and sapphires at a discount in Hong 


Not every spot in the Far East is a 
shopper’s paradise. Japan, for example, 





















None came within 20%.” 





















case. I never travel without one.” 






The other carriers, which are also raising prices about 
10% on their regular fares at the end of April, maintain 
much higher basic rates. Sample round-trip fares from New 
York: London, $639; Paris, $679; Rome, $799; Frankfurt, 
$734; Tel Aviv, $799; Tokyo, $1,305; Peking, $1,544. But 
then come all the different kinds of discounting: midweek 
flights are cheaper; so is APEX (Advance-Purchase Excursion 
rate, a round-trip ticket bought at least two to three weeks in 
advance). And then come discounts on discounts: if, for ex- 
ample, you cannot buy an APEX ticket 21 days in advance, 
but the airline happens to have an empty seat, perhaps an ar- 
rangement can be made. 





specific airline, TWA, the 18 differ- 
ent possibilities range in price from 
$719 to $999. Meanwhile, twelve 
competing airlines offer their own 
cornucopias of deals for the same 
route. 

The negotiations involved in 
long-distance trips can be of a delica- 
cy worthy of a Geneva disarmament 
conference. A round-the-world trip 
from Miami, for example, theoreti- 
cally costs $2,099, but a ticket for the 
same route can be bought in London 


Pe, 






The pressure of competition has 
an effect. British Airways and TWA 
are fighting People Express by sell- 
ing $199 standby fares to London. 
Pan American last week offered spe- 
cial discounts just to mollify travel 
agents and passengers inconven- 
ienced by its recent strike. It granted 
$25 discounts on all round-trip tick- 
ets bought through any agency for 
travel on or before May 31, plus $100 
coupons for any flight after Oct. 1. 

These various deals have nar- 
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attracts about 500,000 Americans a year, 
but most are on business, and as one of 
them puts it, “At 50 bucks for a steak din- 
ner, no one’s about to burst into song.” 
Frank Morrison, an A T & T executive, 
brought along a catalog from a New York 
discount camera store. Says he: “I carried 
it around to six different stores here to see 
if anyone could meet or beat the prices. 


Manila is expensive too, and so is Sin- 
gapore, but a bargain-hungry tourist just 
has to keep looking. On Bali's beautiful 
Kuta Beach, small hotels known as /os- 
mens offer clean, comfortable rooms for $5 
a night, and copies of name-brand Califor- 
nia swimming suits sell for $2. Houston 
Travel Agent Esther Grossberg returned 
from Hong Kong with 21 silk dresses, ten 
pairs of Charles Jourdan shoes, and a gal- 
axy of jade, ivory and turquoise, all ac- 
quired at bargain prices. “I feel like I'm 
stealing,” she says, “but could you resist? I 
tell everybody to take along an empty suit- 


Even in East Africa, which has been 
afflicted by drought and famine, Ameri- 


for £998 ($1,254). “The trick,” says 
Serge d’Adesky of Getaway Travel in 
Coral Gables, Fla., “is to maximize 
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TWA check-in at New York's Kennedy 
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rowed the price gap between sched- 
uled airlines and charter carriers. 
Last year five major charters went 


the effect of the strong dollar by pur- 

chasing a London-originated round-the-world fare and buy- 
ing a Miami-London ticket on a carrier like People Express 
for $258. You will then have a saving of more than $500 and 
still have the unused Miami-London portion of your ticket 
left. You can’t cash it in, but you can use it any time within 
a year.” 

The People Express rate from Newark to London, un- 
complicated by discounts and variations, is the cheapest 
transatlantic fare and seems to be regarded as a basic unit of 
measurement, like the prime meridian in Greenwich: $169, 
one way. But that is only as of today. The price is going up to 
$189 on April 28 and to $199 on June 5. In July, it may in- 
crease again. At these rates, the airline is booked nearly solid 
for May and is already taking reservations for June. 


a 
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into default, but the five survivors ex- 
pect a 20% increase in business this year over 1984. Sample 
round-trip charter rates from New York: London, $512; Par- 
is, $507; Rome, $607. Standby fares are $100 less. 

The American hunger for travel has inspired the major 
airlines to expand the number of transatlantic flights even 
beyond the usual summer increase. One expert puts the total 
at 97 more than last year. Pan Am alone is flying this sum- 
mer to six additional cities: Amsterdam, Nice, Belgrade, Bu- 
charest, Athens and Warsaw. 

Just one word of advice: anyone determined to go to Eu- 
rope around the superpeak period of July 1 or to return 
around Sept. | should go into training, perhaps by jamming 
into a Saturday afternoon train to Wrigley Field or Coney 
Island. —By Otto Friedrich. Reported by Marcia Gauger/New York 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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cans are arriving to watch the spectacle of 
the great animal migrations across the 
plains. The Kenyan capital of Nairobi 
will be so crowded this summer by thou- 
sands of delegates toa U.N. women’s con- 
ference and a Eucharistic Congress that 
most ordinary tourists will be banned 
from all the main hotels in the city. None- 
theless, light planes fly directly from Nai- 
robi’s airport to an assortment of safari 
lodges where the prices of rooms range 
from $92 to as low as $30 a night. There is 
even a Hilton Salt Lick Lodge on the edge 
of Kenya’s Tsavo National Park, with a 
tunnel that enables the tourist to ap- 
proach surreptitiously to within a few feet 
of an elephants’ watering hole. 

The most elegant way to watch the 
annual migration of wild animals be- 
tween Kenya’s Masai Mara Reserve and 
Tanzania’s Serengeti Park is by balloon, 
at dawn. It costs about $100 an hour to 
soar over the galloping herds of zebras, 
wildebeestes, gazelles and giraffes, with 
no sound but the pounding of hooves be- 
low and the morning breeze rustling the 
balloon’s wickerwork basket. The rental 





A balloon flight is the elegant way to observe animals in Kenya’s Masai Mara Reserve 
“feel like I'm stealing,” says a woman who just bought 21 silk dresses. 









price includes a champagne breakfast af- 
ter landing. 

Though a few hunters still pursue big 
game in the Central African Republic or 
Botswana, the most fashionable safaris 


| these days involve a quest to see the 


mountain gorilla in the bamboo thickets 
of Rwanda’s Virunga National Park. For 
$300, the searchers fly from Nairobi to the 
town of Ruhengeri, then (for $200 more) 
proceed into the park on foot. Guided par- 
ties are limited to ten visitors (there is a 
long waiting list) so that the mighty goril- 
las will not be frightened. 

One exotic land that is both cheap 
and expensive, in varying ways, is China, 
which is making a sometimes bewildering 
effort to attract Western tourists. While 
airlines in much of the world have been 
cutting prices, the Chinese national air- 
line, CAAC, which is reputed to be one of 
the world’s least comfortable and least 
safe, recently increased the round-trip 
fare between Hong Kong and Peking 
from $370 to $385 in an effort to earn 
more foreign currency. 

One of the first Chinese a tourist en- 
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counters is likely to be a scruffy man ina 
battered leather cap and a frayed coat 
who sidles up and mutters, “Change mon- 
ey?” He will offer about 1.70 renminbi, 
the Chinese currency, for | waihuijuan, 
an exchange unit issued only to foreigners 
(at 2.8 per dollar) and officially worth the 
same as a renminbi. If the man in the bat- 
tered leather cap gets caught, he will 
probably be imprisoned. An American 
tourist discovered in such a deal would 
probably be fined and “invited” to get out 
of the country. But no tourist is yet known 
to have been nabbed changing money on 
the black market. 


nflation is a problem in China, not be- 

cause of the powerful dollar but be- 

cause the government is abolishing 

many subsidies and price controls. 
Overall consumer prices rose about 18% 
last year, and food costs may go up as much 
as 30% this year. To lure in more tourists, 
China has gone on a hotel-building spree. 
The results, often co-financed or managed 
by foreigners, are comfortable but not 
cheap. Rooms at Peking’s new Great Wall 
Sheraton Hotel cost $100 and up a day, 
drinks for two at the hotel's Cosmos Club 
disco can run to $20, and dinner up on the 
21st floor can reach $40 a person before the 
roast duck ever appears. Still, a bargain 
hunter can find interesting propositions. A 
yard of good silk costs only about $4, a 
cashmere sweater $25. Antique furniture 


ing Mao's Cultural Revolution is turning 
up in state-run stores. A desk from the 
Qing dynasty (1644-1911) can be found for 
as little as $250. 

The number of Americans visiting 
China is still relatively small (54,000 tour- 
ists and 159,000 businessmen last year), 
but the Chinese announced in February 
that they are increasing the number of cit- 
ies and counties open to foreigners from 
148 to 257. In the West, imaginative trav- 
el agents keep dreaming up new sales 
pitches. A New York operation called 
Special Tours for Special People offers 30 
different trips to China, including a gar- 
den tour, a pottery tour, a five-day cruise 
on the Yangtze River and a program for 
Spanish-speaking people. Prices: $2,695 
and up. How could anyone have said that 
East and West would never meet? 

F. Scott Fitzgerald once wrote that 
when the first Dutch sailors neared what 
they would call Nieuw Amsterdam and 
saw the “fresh, green breast of the new 
world,” man came “face to face for the 
last time in history with something com- 
mensurate to his capacity for wonder.” 
Fitzgerald wrote in hyperboles, for he had 
never taken a five-day cruise on the 
Yangtze River, not to mention going in 
search of the mountain gorillas of Virunga 
Park. Something commensurate to the ca- 
pacity for wonder is on display, some- 
where in the world, every day. All that is 
needed is a certain amount of curiosity 
and a certain number of traveler's 
checks. —By Otto Friedrich. Reported by 
Mary Cronin/London, Robert T. Grieves/Peking 
| and Alastair Matheson/Nairobi, with other bureaus 
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Bullish About the Buck 


E very American tourist planning a summer swing through 
Europe or a fall trek through the Himalayas has to be 
anxious about one thing: the value of the dollar. Many 
booked the trip ofa lifetime because the dollar was so strong, 
and they are afraid that the great bargain might turn into a 
budget buster. 

In recent years the American currency has been on a 
joyride on world money markets. During the late ‘70s, 
foreign-exchange traders nicknamed the dollar “the 
downhill racer” because it was slipping and sliding so fast. 
Since 1980, however, it has been on a march upward. The 
dollar reached its peak in late February, when it was 
worth 10.59 French francs, 3.46 West German marks and 
2,164 Italian lira; just $1.03 bought a British pound. In re- 
cent weeks the dollar has fallen from those dizzy heights, 
and last week it slid some more. It averaged 9.49 francs, 
3.11 marks and 1,988 lira; the price of a pound rose to $1.23. 

If tourists are confused by 
the dollar’s ups and downs, 
they are not alone. World fi- 
nanciers and economists do 
not fully understand what 
has been happening either. 
Moreover, the so-called ex- 
perts have been almost uni- 
formly wrong in predicting 
the dollar's course during the 
past four years. When they 
were saying that it would cer- 
tainly soon fall in value, the 
dollar kept right on rising. 

The American currency 
has been strong for the past 
few years basically because 
foreigners see the US. as a 
good place to put their mon- 
ey. Economic growth in this 
country has been high (6.8% 
in 1984) and inflation low 
(4%) ata time when much of the rest of 
the world trailed anemically behind 
and faced more rapidly rising prices 
too. In addition, American interest 
rates have been higher than those 
abroad because of the large U.S. bud- 
get deficit. Since foreigners can earn 2 
to 4 percentage points more after infla- 
tion by investing their money in the 
U.S. rather than in, say, France or 
West Germany, they have been selling 
francs and marks to buy U.S. Govern- 
ment securities or to make other 
American investments. 

The dollar's strength has been a 
mixed blessing for the U.S. economy. 
On the positive side, it not only has been 
a boon for tourists but has also helped 
reduce inflation by holding down the 
price of American goods that compete with imports. Howard 
Rosen, an associate at the Institute for International Econom- 
ics in Washington, calculates that inflation for last year alone 
would have been 7% if the dollar had not been strong; instead 
prices rose only 4%. In addition, foreign funds attracted by the 
strong dollar have helped the Administration finance its $200 
billion budget deficit. Without all that imported money, the 
US. would now have much higher interest rates. 
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But there is a dark side to the strong dollar. American 
tourists frolicking in London’s Piccadilly Circus or Rome’s 
Via Veneto will get no good wishes from Midwestern farmers 
or machine-tool producers in the East. The strong dollar has 
made American goods more expensive on foreign markets 
and hurt U.S. employment by depressing export sales of ev- 
erything from Iowa corn to film made by Rochester's East- 
man Kodak. 

Many economists believe that the dollar is now overval- 
ued by as much as 50%. And while the American currency 
could fall just as far and just as fast as it has risen, experts do 
not foresee rapid changes, Says Edward Yardeni, chief econ- 
omist for Prudential-Bache: “It is quite possible that the 
1980s will prove to be the dollar’s decade to move up, just the 
way the 1970s was the dollar’s decade to move down.” 

The future of the dollar rests largely in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve Board. The power of Fed Chairman 
Paul Volcker to influence the dollar on exchange markets 
has been clearly demonstrated in recent weeks. When 
he said last month that he thought that European central 
bankers should intervene in 
world currency exchanges 
more aggressively to keep the 
dollar’s value down, the dol- 
lar began weakening. The 
currency then slid sharply 
when central banks started 
actively selling dollars, as he 
had recommended. 

Despite such periodic in- 
terventions during the past 
few years, the dollar has been 
rising more or less steadily 
since the Federal Reserve 
switched to a much tighter 
money policy in 1979. As 
long as the American central 
bank continues to follow that 
tactic, the dollar is likely to 
remain strong. Jitters that 
have hit foreign-exchange 
markets in recent months all 
have one thing in common: the fear 
that the Fed would ease up on money 
policy. Following last month’s tempo- 
rary closing of 69 savings institutions 
in Ohio, the dollar took a beating in 
money markets. Reason: fear that the 
Federal Reserve would be forced to 
loosen its grip on the money supply 
and lower interest rates to protect the 
U.S. banking system. Last week’s dol- 
lar slide was due in part to worries 
stemming from the bankruptcy of Bev- 
ill, Bresler & Shulman Asset Manage- 
ment, a small New Jersey investment 
firm dealing in Government securities. 
The Federal Reserve, though, has giv- 
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Currency traders in a swirl in Paris 


en no signs of moving to a much looser 
monetary policy. 

For the moment at least, tourists 
can plan their travels with some confidence that their 
bargains will not slip away before they start shopping 
in boutiques. While the dollar may decline a bit more, it 
is unlikely to drop sharply or to go back to its days as a 
downhill racer. Like most American tourists, the dollar is 
having a good trip. —By John S. DeMott. Reported 
by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York and Gregory H. Wierzynski/ 
Washington 
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PPsvcholoeist Paul Ekman ran the film 
over and over until he found the clue. 
Mary, a housewife who had attempted 
suicide three times and had been confined 
to a mental institution, appeared chipper 
and confident onscreen as she asked her 
doctor for a weekend pass. Her interview, 
secretly shot for research purposes, was so 
convincing that Mary got the pass, but 
she subsequently admitted that she had 
been lying and had wanted to get away for 
another suicide try. By slow- 
ing down the film, Ekman 
found that Mary’s face had 
sagged into despair, a telltale 
“microexpression” that lasted 
only one twenty-fourth of a 
second. Later he found other 
quick movements of deceit: 
part of a hand shrug, the 
brief lift of a shoulder. 

In his new book Telling 
Lies (W.W. Norton; $17.95), 
Ekman, 51, a professor of 
psychology at the University 
of California at San Francis- 
co, says that catching liars 
is an art that anyone can 
learn: most duplicitous peo- 
ple unwittingly release a 
barrage of giveaway infor- 
mation during their decep- 
tions. The key to judging sin- 
cerily is in paying close 
attention to the signals issu- 
ing from a talker’s face, body 
and voice. In one of Ek- 
man’s experiments, all 50 
members of a group of vol- 
unteers learned to pick up 
revealing microexpressions 
as brief as one twenty-fourth 
of a second. “Liars,” he says, 
“usually do not monitor, 
control and disguise all of their behavior.” 

Ekman’s lessons come with one large 
caveat: even the best liar catchers cannot 
be right 100% of the time. The ear tugger, 
the evasive rambler and the fellow who 
refuses to look you in the eye may be ly- 
ing, but they may instead be fidgety truth 
tellers who are afraid of being accused of 
deceit. The person who rubs his nose ev- 
ery 30 seconds may be dissembling, or he 
may simply be displaying a lifelong ner- 
vous habit. Diplomats, natural performers 
and pathological liars are often impossi- 
ble to read. Says Ekman: “We live in a 
probabilistic world. You're only going to 
make an estimate.” (Nazi Dictator Adolf 
Hitler, Ekman believes, was good at lying 
because of his ability to hide his emotions. 
British Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain, duped by Hitler at Munich in 1938, 
once wrote, “Here was a man who could 











brows, eyelids and forehead wrinkle exactly right. 
the middle is showing the normal muscle movements of fear, 
worry, apprehension and terror. Trying to reproduce this ex- 
pression, none of Ekman’s subjects were able to raise the eye- 
brows and draw them together correctly. Phony smiles are 
asymmetrical, and the man at the right is acting—unless, of 
course, his normal smile is lopsided. Among Ekman’s cautions: 
some Method actors, intensively trained to summon up authen- 
tic emotions, can usually fake the left and center faces; Woody 
Allen, formally untrained in any theatrical method, wears the 
face on the left all of the time. 





Behavior 


The Fine Art of Catching Liars 


A quick how-to course for those who are frequently deceived 


be relied upon when he had given his 
word.”’) 

Still, Ekman offers many useful guide- 
lines for sorting out everyday liars. 
Among his tips: 
>» A prolonged smile or look of amaze- 
ment that lingers is probably false. Al- 
most all authentic facial expressions fade 
after four or five seconds. In Ekman’s the- 
ory, there are 18 kinds of authentic smiles. 
> The body gestures and facial expres- 





Most iianh eee ecnitrot ail movements of their facial mus- 


cles. The grief displayed by the face on the left is genuine: upper 
eyelids and inner corners of the eyebrow are pulled up. Only 
15% of those who try to feign sadness manage to get the eye- 


t. The man in 





sions of liars are often out of sync. The | 
| that someday it may be possible to isolate 


person who bangs the table but then waits 
a split second to produce an angry face is 
probably faking. 

>» Crooked, or asymmetrical, facial ex- 
pressions are usually deceitful (see box). 

> In 70% of people tested, the pitch of the 
voice rose slightly when they were upset, 
afraid or angry, a broad clue to the possi- 
bility that they were lying. 

Speech errors, such as slips of the 
tongue and odd pauses, often reveal lying, 
Ekman says, but body language provides 
the richest lode of information because li- 
ars usually do not bother to conceal it. 
When he showed volunteers films of sev- 
eral nursing students, some of whom had 
been told to lie, those volunteers who saw 
only soundless, neck-down films of the 
students were able to identify the liars and 
truth tellers about 65% of the time. A con- 





| man many intense questions about his 


| also present some painful 


_ atall,” 





| trol group that studied only the faces and 


heard the words of the nurses got 50% 
of the answers correct, no better than 
chance. 

A sure sign of deceit, Ekman says, is 
the presence of a “leakage emblem,” the 
unconscious misuse of a common symbol- 
ic gesture, such as delivering an A-O.K. 
sign (thumb to forefinger, making a cir- 
cle) from below the waist instead of above 
it, or producing a one-shoulder shrug. “A 
liar can show these leakage emblems 
again and again,” Ekman writes, “and 
usually neither the liar nor the victim will 
notice them.” Another finding: the use of 
gestures to illustrate speech, stabbing the 
air or making a circle in space, often falls 
off dramatically when a per- 
son is lying. (Lie spotters, 
however, should make an 
adjustment for speakers who 
seem tired or bored or rarely 
use gestures.) 

Advanced students of 
the art of liar catching watch 
facial muscles closely be- 
cause some muscle move- 
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-_|* for most people to fake. For 
example, individuals who 
feel real grief will move the 
inner corners of their eye- 
brows upward. Only about 
10% of the time, Ekman’s 
experiments show, can peo- 
ple deliberately move this 
portion of the eyebrows. An- 
other instructive facial slip: 
the so-called squelched ex- 
pression, the fleeting ap- 
pearance of a hidden emo- 
tion, followed by a rapid 
adjustment back to the de- 
sired look. 

Ekman began studying | 
the psychology and physiol- 
ogy of lying 18 years ago, | 
chiefly to help identify pa- 
tients who were lying to 
therapists. He does not feel 
that his findings are conclusive but thinks 





emotions and authenticate them by their 
own signs. “If you could pick up specific 
emotions, exact emotions,” he says, “it 
would be much more accurate than lie de- | 
tectors, which have only limited value the | 
way they are currently used.” It would 
problems. 
“What would life be like if we couldn't lie 
he wonders, “if there were no way 
we could ever hide our feelings?” One 
clue to the possible—and eager—benefi- 
ciaries of such a world came when Ek- 
man delivered a lecture in Leningrad. 
Two well-dressed Soviet men asked Ek- 


work, then identified themselves as work- 
ers in “an electrical institute responsible 
for interrogation.” —By John Leo. Reported 
by Charles Pelton/San Francisco 
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Durst, left, Moon, second from right, and visitors walking at Danbury prison 


Sun Myung Moon’s Goodwill Blitz 


With its prophet imprisoned, a church steps up its propaganda 


Du the past four months, 300,000 
ministers have received a box by mail 
bearing these words: A GIFT FOR YOU 
FROM SOME FOLKS WHO CARE. Inside are 
pamphlets, two books and six hours of 
doctrinal lectures on videocassettes, The 
5-lb. gift packs are part of an extravagant 
p.r. effort by the Rev. Sun Myung Moon's 
controversial, 45,000-member Unification 
Church of America 
The $4.5 million mail blitz is only the 
latest tactic in a $30 million cosmetic 
campaign being waged by the Moon 
movement. The church was founded in 
South Korea in 1954 and now claims 3 
million followers worldwide, a figure that 
some outside researchers consider inflat- 
ed. The propaganda program has been 
taking place while Moon, 65, is serving an 
18-month term in the Danbury, Conn., 
federal prison for income tax fraud; he is 
due for release Aug. 20 
The campaign is designed to explain 
Unification doctrine, polish the sect's tar- 
nished image and achieve mainstream re- 
spectability, In the past year, for exam- 
ple, 7,000 clergy have been courted at 
all-expenses-paid Unification seminars 
in the Caribbean, Europe and Asia, as 
well as at U.S. sites. Moon-related scien- 
tific conferences have tried to win pres- 
tige by signing up Nobel scholars, while 
a Unification-backed anti-Communist 
agency seeks allies among fundamental- 
ists. Capitalizing on its ownership of the 
daily Washington Times and New York 
Tribune, the Moon movement has run 
junkets for hundreds of journalists to soft- 
en media hostility 
Unificationism needs all the friends it 
can get. The theology commission of the 
National Council of Churches has ruled 
| that the organization “is not a Christian 
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church.” Indeed, Moon proclaims that 
Christ failed to achieve complete salva- 
tion for humanity and that a Korean mes- 
siah will appear in this century. Hundreds 
of parents have charged that their brain- 
washed children often ended up on the 
Streets selling flowers for Moon while he 
lived in luxury at a 25-room estate. Mose 
Durst, a convert from Judaism who is 
president of the Unification Church of 
America, candidly admits that “the image 
of us is that we have four-year-olds locked 
in iceboxes in the basement.” 

Whatever mainstream church leaders 
think of Unificationism as a faith, many 
have voiced their objection to Moon’s im- 
prisonment. He has protested that his con- 
viction amounts to selective persecution of 
an unpopular religion. A wide variety of 
religious leaders agree, including the Na- 
tional Council, Moral Majority Founder 
Jerry Falwell, and Roman Catholic Bish- 
op Ernest Unterkoefler of Charleston, S.C 

Toleration does not, however, trans- 
late into esteem, though there seems to be 
much less hysteria about Moon now than 
there was in the 1970s. California Cult Foe 
Lowell D. Streiker thinks Moon’s impris- 
onment may strengthen the loyalties of 
disciples, “but it doesn’t help in recruit- 
ment or in image building.” An even 
stronger view is taken by Anson Shupe of 
the University of Texas at Arlington, an 
expert on the movement. He sees a loss of 
momentum in the Moon cult, viewing it as 
an organization in disarray, pouring “mil- 
lions of dollars down the drain” and un- 
able to hold on to recruits. Says he: “What 
the Moonies do is ludicrous. Most people 
who go through that experience with them 
walk away later.” —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Cathy Booth and Michael P. Harris/ 
New York 
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‘Abrupt Exit 





Woman evangelist’s goodbye 


he Rev. Terry Cole-Whittaker, 45, a 
joyful extoller of fulfillment and guilt- 
| free pleasure, appeared to be the most 
striking example of her own teaching. 
Worshipers packed meetings of her inde- 
pendent congregation in San Diego, and 
her syndicated TV show was aired in 15 
markets. She got an annual salary of 
$180,000, plus perks that one insider puts 
at $40,000 a month. Gavin MacLeod 
(Love Boat), one of her many celebrity pa- 
rishioners (others: Linda Gray, Lily Tom- | 
lin, Eydie Gorme), threw a big bash so 
she could meet nearly everyone who had 
ever graced his ABC show. Have it all, 
said Cole-Whittaker. If you’re in an un- 
happy marriage, chuck it—as she herself 
has done four times. One of her key pos- 
tulates: “Prosperity is your divine right.” 
Last month the blond evangelist, a 
former Mrs. California and a preacher for 
ten years, suddenly decided to lay off her 
| 50 staffers and forsake her seemingly suc- 
cessful Terry Cole-Whittaker Ministries. 
The slim and folksy-friendly Rev. Terry 
bade a final goodbye last week at a hall in 
San Diego's Performing Arts Center. Be- 
low the balloon-fes- 
tooned stage, a jazz com- 
bo and a Tibetan bell 
player generated mood 
music, and the Easter 
congregation of more 
than 4,000 joined in on 
Reach Out and Touch. As 
a 100-voice choir sang 
“Christ has risen,’ Cole- 
Whittaker materialized 
to applause and whistles. 
Tears streamed down her 
face, and two men held 
her by the waist to pre- 
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vent enthusiasts from 
dragging her off the 
Stage. “I no longer want 
to be a religious leader. I 
want to be myself,” she 
declared. It was time, she 
added, to explore person- 
al “un-limitation,” which 
might include sitting on a rock in Hawaii 
to contemplate the universe. 

The Cole-Whittaker organization 
has been beset by financial woes: outgo 
has been exceeding the $6 million annu- 
al income of her organization, and one 
intimate says the debt is at least 
$700,000. What next? The San Diego 
congregation, which rents its meeting 
halls, will try to keep going minus its 
star. Eventually Cole-Whittaker may re- 
turn to the public arena to run secular- 
ized self-help workshops. She may even 
reappear on the TV screen, billed this 
lime, explains her secretary, as “a non- 
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Education 





Cracking the SAT Code 


A new book blasts the leading college-entrance test 





f all the rites of passage faced by col- 

lege-bound high school students, one 
of the most dreaded is the three-hour mul- 
tiple-choice examination known as the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. Prepared by the 
College Board and administered by the 
Educational Testing Service in the spring 
of junior year and the fall of 
senior year, the SAT is taken 
by 1.5 million students annu- 


3,100 institutions of higher 


give admissions directors an 
objective measure of the stu- 
dents’ ability as a corrective 
to variable grades from their 
schools. But the SAT has been 
a target of educators and lay- 
men alike in the long-stand- 
ing battle over the value of 
Standardized tests. Now a 
new book subjects the exam 
to the most withering blast yet. In None of 
the Above (Houghton Mifflin; $16.95), Au- 
thor David Owen charges that the SAT is 
badly conceived, badly written, easy to 
beat if you know how, and all but worthless 
as a measure of preparation for college. 

Owen, 30, a free-lance writer and au- 
thor of the 1981 book High School: Under 
Cover with the Class of 80, is sometimes 
indiscriminate and intemperate in his at- 
tack. He takes a swipe at just about every- 
thing that E.T.S. is and does. In addition, 
his criticisms of the SAT include the famil- 
iar but debatable contention that it is 
based on a white, upper-middle-class, 
suburban point of view, thus penalizing 
blacks and other urban minorities. 

The most interesting chapters, how- 
ever, detail Owen’s charge that the SAT 
measures “primarily the ability to take 
E.TS. tests.” He contends that this ability 
can be cram-coached by methods having 
little to do with scholastic aptitude. As 
principal evidence, he offers the work of 
Testing Coach John Katzman, 25, whose 
four-year-old Princeton Review tutoring 
service has headquarters in New York 
City and branch offices in four other cit- 
ies. Owen recounts that the Princeton Re- 
view and a few similar services, working 
from computer analysis of existing SATs, 
can boost students’ SAT scores an average 
of 185 points (a perfect SAT mark is 1600; 
the national norm is 897, or 471 on math- 
ematics and 426 on verbal skills). Katz- 
man’s top students, writes Owen, show 
average gains of 250 points. In singling 
out the Princeton Review, Owen gives 
scant attention to longer-established 
coaching services, like the 47-year-old 
Stanley H. Kaplan Educational Center, 
based in New York City with branches in 















120 cities, that make more modest claims 
of 100- to 175-point improvements. 

The Princeton Review, which pro- 
vides 20 lessons for $495, reveals that 
E.TS. puts certain easy problems in iden- 
tical places on successive tests; Katzman’s 
graduates know those locations, with the 
answers. They also learn a 
“hit parade” of the 100 most 
commonly tested word defi- 
nitions (among them: enig- 
ma, indifferent, apathy). 

Review instructors warn 
that every SAT contains an 
unscored section of experi- 
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mental, often difficult candidate questions 
for future tests. One such question asked 
for the antonym of the word imbibe, whose 
common definitions are to drink and to re- 
ceive into the mind. The answer choices 
were (A) dissuade, (B) reward, (C) exude, 
(D) loosen bonds, (E) refuse help. Accord- 
ing to Owen, only 13% of students taking 
the test marked E.TS.’s answer, exude, 
which is the opposite of soak, an archaic 
definition of imbibe. Review students are 
taught to spot the experimental section by 
its heavy cargo of muddy puzzlers and are 
told to ignore it. 

The Review’s real secret, Owen main- 
tains, amounts to code cracking; that is, 
mastering E.T.S.’s system for building an 
SAT and then turning that system to beat 
the test. A representative midrange SAT 
question is answerable by most bright stu- 
dents, eminently flunkable by slow ones, 
and something between for the middling 
muddler, whom the Review nicknames 
Joe Bloggs. Thus the square root of 4 is no 
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SAT, since anyone may guess the right an- 
swer to be 2. But the square root of 9 is 
perfect: easy if you know your algebra (the 
answer: 3), hard if you don’t, and about a 
50% guessing shot for Joe, whose chances 
may be reduced by a deceptive, tempting 
answer that E.TS. calls a “distractor.” A 
typical distractor in the stickier part of a 
math section was set up by this question: 
A literary agency's editors read 4 out of 
every 20 scripts submitted. What is the ra- 
tio of unread to read scripts? The nice, 
easy-looking distractor, 5:1, is sitting right 
there for Joe to get burned on, and usually 
he does, The correct answer, of course, is 
4:1. Owen passes on the Review prescrip- 
tion: in a hard portion, beware the easy 
answer, In an easy portion, grab it. 

At the College Board, in New York 
City, Senior Vice President Fred Harga- 
don deplores what he calls Owen's “selec- 
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Analysis, a “hit parade” of words, and “distractors” for Joe Bloggs to get burned on 


tive use of evidence” and unquestioning 
promotion of the Review (where Owen 
now teaches). Says Hargadon of None of 
the Above: “It wouldn't pass as a graduate 
paper.” E.T.S. President Gregory Anrig 
particularly disputes the test-score gains 
reported in the book, saying that coach- 
ing usually produces increases of only 14 
to 26 points. Many of the “tricks” that 
Katzman’s Review claims to impart, says 
Anrig, are explained in a free E.TS. 
booklet distributed in advance of the SAT. 
College administrators view the quarrel 
with general calm, noting that the SATs, 
however feared or valid, are just one ele- 
ment in admissions decisions. A few edu- 
cators have suggested replacing the SATs 
with exams like the E.T.S. Achievement 
Tests, which measure knowledge rather 
than aptitude. Owen insists that the 
Review system could crack their codes 
too. “Any multiple-choice test built on a 











statistical model,” he writes, “can be 
beaten.” — By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Cathy Booth/New York 
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5 years or 50,000 miles 
plus required mainte - 
nance protection? Now, 
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every new 1985 Renault 
Alliance, Encore, Fuego 
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Press 


Challenge to Hard Reporting 


An appeals court ruling creates Malice in Wonderland 


y now, even casual trial followers are 
Bo that a public figure who sues a 
newspaper or magazine for libel must 
prove not only that the story is false but 
that it was published with reckless disre- 
gard for the truth. This test of “actual 
malice” was meant to safeguard the press 
but in practice it has proved a complex 
standard that is open to wide interpreta- 


tion by juries. In recent years, seven out of 


every ten libel cases lost by the media 
have been overturned on appeal. Howev- 
er, in an unexpected reversal last week, a 
federal appeals court in Washington, 
D.C., reinstated a jury verdict against the 
Washington Post for libeling William Ta- 
voulareas, a former president of Mobil Oil 
Corp. In so doing, the judges offered a 
seemingly astonishing definition of what 
may contribute to actual malice. In the 
view of many editors and First Amend- 
ment experts, the ruling could threaten 
the future of investigative reporting 

The case involves a 1979 Post story 
that implied Tavoulareas had improperly 
“set up” his son in a London shipping 


company and then channeled millions of 


dollars in Mobil business to the firm. A 
jury found that Tavoulareas had been li- 
beled and awarded him $2.05 million 
Judge Oliver Gasch, who presided at the 
trial, threw out the jury’s verdict on the 
ground that there was no proof of actual 
malice, though he noted that “the article 
falls far short of being a model of fair, un- 
biased journalism.” In reversing Gasch, 
the appeals court ruled 2 to | that the 
Post's penchant for investigative stories 
could be a factor in determining if the pa- 
per had disregarded the truth 

In his 88-page opinion, Judge George 
MacKinnon cited testimony presented at 
the trial that some Post employees “delib- 
erately slanted, rejected and ignored evi- 
dence contrary to the false premise of the 
story.” In addition, he singled out Bob 
Woodward, the supersleuth of Watergate, 
who helped oversee the story. “A reason- 
able inference is that Woodward, as editor 


wanted from his reporters the same kind of 


stories on which he built his own reputa- 
tion 
wrongdoing,” wrote MacKinnon Re- 
gardless of whether one chooses to charac- 
terize this policy as conducive to so- 
phisticated muckraking,’ it certainly is 
relevant to the inquiry of whether a news- 
paper’s employees acted in reckless disre- 
gard of whether a statement Is false or not 
The implication of the ruling is that a 
publication’s emphasis on aggressive re- 
porting could be submitted to a jury as ev- 


idence that it was inclined as a matter of 


“If you say, ‘I’m a 
that establishes 


policy to be malicious 
hard-hitting newsman, 





high-impact investigative stories of 


* said H 


Brandt 
Ayers, editor-publisher of Alabama’s An- 


that you hit maliciously 


niston Star. “It’s utterly ridiculous.” Ob- 
served Richard Smyser, president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 
“A newspaper's reputation is a subjective 
matter. It has no place in a court ruling 
One of the sharpest criticisms came 
from the panel's dissenting judge, J. Skelly 
Wright, who called his colleagues’ inter- 
pretation of actual malice “‘a startling revi- 
sion.” If the jury verdict is upheld, Wright 
predicted, “the effect on freedom of ex- 


Successful Plaintiff Tavoulareas 
But the libel battle is far from over 


pression will be incalculable. The message 
to the media will be unmistakable—steer 
clear of unpleasant news stories.” The Post 
is expected to ask the full ten-member ap 
peals court to hear the case 

In another reversal for the press last 
week, a federal appeals panel in St. Louis 
overturned a judge’s decision and reinstat- 
ed a $10 million libel suit by South Dakota 
Governor William Janklow against News- 
week magazine. In a February 1983 article 
Newsweek—which is owned by the Wash- 
ington Post Co.—recounted Indian Activ- 
ist Dennis Banks’ charge that Janklow had 
raped a 15-year-old girl, and reported that 
federal authorities had found insufficient 
evidence to prosecute. Janklow argued that 
the article then falsely implied he had pros- 
ecuted Banks on riot and assault charges in 
reprisal for the rape accusation. A federal 
judge in South Dakota had ruled that any 
such implication would be an expression 
of opinion protected by the Constitution 
but the appeals court said that it was a 
factual assertion that could be considered 
libelous. By James Kelly. Reported by Hays 
Gorey/Washington and Bob Koenig/St. Louis 
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We've grown accustomed to his face: the star at ease in his Manhattan apartment 


“1 Go Back to Methuselah!” 


Rex Harrison opens on Broadway in a drawing room 


tis a bright, blustery afternoon in early 

April, and 15 stories below, tugs and 
barges are plowing through the wind- 
whipped water of the East River. But in 
the living room of his Manhattan apart- 
ment, Rex Harrison is enjoying spring: 
masses of Michaelmas daisies and tulips, 
great pots of begonias and African lilies, 
and islands of pink-and-white quince. He 





With Audrey Hepburn in the movie Lady 


has just returned from a rehearsal, and, as 
he sits down to talk about a career that 
spans six decades, he admits to being 
tired. The play, Frederick Lonsdale’s 
Aren't We All?, was a sellout in London 
last year; it opens on Broadway at the end 
of the month, and Harrison has been 
practicing with an almost entirely new 
cast. The only one remaining from the 
London production, indeed, is his co-star 
and partner in charm, Claudette Colbert 
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One of the most popular English play- 
wrights of the '20s, Lonsdale was a master 
of drawing-room comedy, sophisticated 
plays about the idle, but not idle-tongued, 
rich. “In the '50s and ‘60s, when the angry 
young men were writing, people thought 
Freddy's plays were absolute rubbish,” 
says Harrison. “But the angries have 
grown old and got their goodies, and they 
don’t know what to be angry about any 
more. So there’s going to be a revival of 
Lonsdale, I think. The plot of Aren't We 
All? is not terribly strong, but the play it- 
self is really rather nice. Freddy's plays 
are much less mannered than Noél Cow- 
ard’s, and I find them easier to play. Cow- 
ard wrote the way he talked, which was 
staccato and ripple. Freddy’s writing 
is more gentle. In London, audiences 
adored it.” 

Or, perhaps more precisely, they 
adored Harrison and Colbert, who, at 77 
and 81, may be the world’s most accom- 
plished practitioners of the all-but-lost art 
of amusing repartee and witty exit lines 
Their last Broadway romp was The King- 


fisher in 1978. “I go back to the age of Me- 


thuselah!” says Harrison, with what 
sounds like genuine pride. “When I first 
went to London to work in the ’20s, I 
loved watching the great high-comedy ac- 
tors of the period, like Gerald du Maurier 
To my mind, they were the epitome of 
what acting is about.” 

Born near Liverpool into an upper- 
middle-class family, Harrison started act- 
ing professionally when he was only 16 
“Those were the days when people said 


days, and I toured for ten solid years, No- 








at least I learned my craft.” People, mean- 
ing London critics and producers, began 
seeing him on the West End in 1931. By 
the beginning of World War II he had es- 
tablished a reputation in Britain and was 
able to sleep late on Sundays, just like any | 
other English gentleman 

After serving as a ground officer in 
the R.A.F. during the war, he became a 
transatlantic traveler. He made a series of 
decent but mostly unmemorable Holly- 
wood pictures, including The Ghost and 
Mrs. Muir and Unfaithfully Yours, and 
appeared occasionally on Broadway; in 
1949 he won a Tony for his performance 
as King Henry VIII in Anne of the Thou- 
sand Days. Then, in 1956, he was given 
what every actor dreams about, the part 
he was born to play. For Harrison that 
role was Professor Henry Higgins in My 
Fair Lady, the musical version of George 
Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion. Suddenly the 
whole world was listening to his remark- 
able voice, as ruby-rich as vintage claret, 
chanting, “Damn! Damn! Damn! Damn! 
I've grown accustomed to her face.” Hig- 
gins won him another Tony, and an Os- 
car as well for the 1964 movie. Says he: 
“Tt was a marvelous show to do. I could 
have played Higgins for 20 years, but I 
wanted to go to do other things. And I did | 
in fact.” 

Unlike his celebrated contemporaries | 
Laurence Olivier, John Gielgud and 


Ralph Richardson, Harrison has never 
enjoyed playing Shakespeare or speaking 
Elizabethan blank verse—‘*Tudor” verse, 
as he calls it. His preference has always 
been Shaw, and he has acted in many of 





With Claudette Colbert in Aren't We All? 


Shaw's plays, including Heartbreak 
House, which he did on Broadway in 1983 
and °84, and filmed for the Showtime pay- 
cable channel. “It is of course a terrible 
shame in the eyes of the English theater 
that I haven't played Shakespeare,” he 
says. “But perfect prose is my ideal 


for acting, and I think Shaw wrote pretty 
that only fish and actors travel on Sun- 


body saw me, and I was bloody awful. But 


perfect prose.” 
Harrison has firm, even stern, ideas 
about his craft. The actors he admires 
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most are those who adhere to his stan- 





dards, like Richardson and Alec Guin- [| 


ness. “Richardson was a dazzlingly 
strange actor, and Guinness’s acting is 
very far back, which I like. He’s not 
forced in any way. The only thing in act- 
ing is the truth; you have to be truthful to 
the situation, whether it’s comedy or dra- 
ma, whether you're in a three-ring circus 
or slitting your throat. If you go beyond 
truth, if what you are doing becomes un- 
real, you get into ham very quickly. I'll ex- 
plain what I mean with an anecdote. 
There was a French actor who was fam- 
ous for his Cyrano de Bergerac. One day 
he allowed himself the luxury of a tear: he 
made himself cry instead of the audience. 
Afterwards, he called the whole company 
on stage and apologized publicly. The 
point is that we have to move an audience, 
not ourselves.” 

In Hollywood, Harrison learned to 
appreciate the abilities of some of 
his American colleagues. Spencer Tracy 
heads his list, followed, surprisingly 
enough, by Gary Cooper. “Tracy had a 
unique talent,” he says. “He was a great 
screen actor who could turn an audience 
on very quickly through truth. But Cooper 
was marvelously good. Film is a visual art, 
and screen audiences don’t hear the 
words as they do in the theater. Cooper 
had learned early on not to bother with 
dialogue. He used to go through his scripts 
and cut out all long speeches. He was good 
at looking, thinking and listening. Today 
I think Robert Redford is rather good; he 
is so obviously natural, very handsome, 
easy and truthful.” 





hough he is almost always busy on 

stage, Harrison is seldom seen on 
screen any more. “The only scripts I've 
been sent,” he says sadly, “have been 
so highly pornographic—highly porno- 
graphic!—that I'd like to see the films but 
not be in them. The producers of one said, 
“Well, if you don’t want to do it, leave the 
script with your porter and we'll pick it 
up.’ I said, 
ter. He might read it!’ ” 

These days he divides his time be- 
tween the U.S. and Europe, and when 
Aren't We All? ends its run this summer, 
he and his sixth wife, Mercia, will begin 
looking for a flat in London. “You have to 
be young and agile to live in New York,” 
he says. “When you get to my age, Lon- 





an English rubber planter, Mercia was 
born in Singapore. It was she who deco- 
rated their Manhattan apartment and 
turned what was once a dining room into 
a studio where Rex can paint the bright 
landscapes he loves so much. And it 
was she who planted the living room gar- 
den that has turned chilly April into 
warm May. 

Has he thought of retiring? Harrison 
pulls himself up, tired no more. Would 
Henry Higgins dropan /? Not bloody like- 
| ly. “Acting is my profession,” he says. “I 
love audiences! I glory in the stage! And, 








‘IL can’t leave this with the por- | 


don is a bit better paced.” The daughter of | 











Universal Pictures will not release photos of Rocky, so here’s one of Cher and Sam Elliott 





Revenge of the Male Weepie 


MASK Directed by Peter Bogdanovich; Screenplay by Anna Hamilton Phelan 


Mewes don’t get many chances to 
cry together in public these days. 
The local picture house is a place for belly 
laughs and slasher screams; for a cathar- 
tic sob one must go to TV for a Movie of 
the Week or a late show. Once in a while, 
though, a film will buck the glut of exploi- 
tation movies and attract any viewer who 
still carries a hankie. Critic Raymond 
Durgnat called them “male weepies”: 
films to make a grown man, or a baby mo- 
gul, cry. They describe a heroic life strug- 
gle that may end in defeat or death but 
never in ignominy. There is nothing like a 
fighter against the odds—a caring father 
(Kramer vs. Kramer), a troubled teenager 
(Ordinary People), a young cancer victim 
(Terms of Endearment) or a misunder- 
stood songwriter (Amadeus)—to exalt and 
liquefy a theaterful of adults. Or to win the 
past six Oscars for Best Picture. 

With $20 million in its first 17 days of 
wide release, Mask is this year’s first 
strong entry in the weepstakes. Its subject, 
Rocky Dennis, was the butt of one of 
God's practical jokes. This bright teen- 
ager had a preternaturally sweet disposi- 
tion—and the grotesque face of Bert 
Lahr’s Cowardly Lion. Rocky's rare dis- 
ease, craniodiaphyseal dysplasia, ended 
his life at 16, in 1978. And yet (of course) 
he was one of nature’s noblemen, loved by 
puppies, blind girls and the motorcycle 
gang his mother Rusty hung out with. “I 
look weird,” says Rocky (Eric Stoltz, in a 
wonderfully authentic performance), “but 
otherwise I’m real normal.” Better than 
normal. He shines in school, plays Cupid 
between his mom (Cher) and a rowdy old 


fortunately, there are a lot of parts written | friend (Sam Elliott), and falls into tender 


| for old gentlemen.” 


— By Gerald Clarke | 


love with a City Lights sweetie (Laura 


Dern) who can see only his good heart 
and humor. Metaphorically, Rocky is the 
beautiful soul hidden in every shy teen- 
ager with a bad case of zits. 

It is the mandate of male weepies to 
smash one Hollywood cliché (in this case, 
that heroes are always handsome) in or- 
der to reveal several others (beauty is the 
beast; the good die young). Anna Hamil- 
ton Phelan’s script neither sidesteps nor 
wallows in these homilies; it is notable 
mostly for the bathetic excesses it avoids. 
So is Peter Bogdanovich’s directorial 
touch. Bogdanovich may be the last and | 
finest avatar of the classic Hollywood 
style; discreet tracking shots, invisible 
editing, no camerabatics, no teary close- 
ups for emotional blackmail. Nobody is 
trying to make a masterpiece here. Mask 
has a sturdy, disposable feel to it, like the 
lissues moviegoers are advised to bring 
with them when they see it. 

At the moment, it is Bogdanovich 
who feels disposable. He has his biggest 
hit since Paper Moon a dozen years ago, 
yet he has virtually disowned Mask. 
Seems Producer Martin Starger cut two 
scenes from the film and replaced music 
by Bruce Springsteen (Rocky's favorite 
rock star) with four Bob Seger songs 
Twenty-two directors, including Woody 
Allen, Martin Scorsese and Frank Capra, 
came to Bogdanovich’s defense; so did an 
impromptu protest committee, Moviego- 
ers Against Studio Kibitzing (M.A.S.K.). So | 
the picture offers two parables: one of 
Hollywood devouring its own, one of the 
man in the lion mask. The second is worth 
attending to, for it demonstrates anew 
that there is such a thing as an honest cry 
at the movies. —By Richard Corliss 
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ynics should run for cover. Anyone 

for whom the USA for Africa project 
has assumed a nearly impenetrable smog 
of sanctimony will be hard pressed to 
clear the air. All right, everyone got sore 
at Prince for not jumping in. And yes, 
Waylon Jennings walked out of the ses- 
sion, but he was bushed and besides joked 
later about his best friend: “That record- 
ing studio wasn’t big enough for me and 
Willie Nelson.” 

Slim pickings indeed. On every other 
front, the success of the project continues 
to be phenomenal. We Are the World, 
currently No. | on the Billboard Hot 100 
chart, is the fastest-climbing single of the 
decade, and the biggest seller in the histo- 
ry of Columbia Records. To date, at least 
4 million copies have been snapped up 
and often passed along. “People buy 
three, four, even five at a time,” says Mark 
Tindle, marketing director of a Dallas dis- 
tributor, “It’s their way of giving to chari- 
ty.” The We Are the World album de- 
buted this week at No. 9 on Billboard's 
chart. It contains nine previously unre- 
leased tracks by participating artists, in- 
cluding some particularly nifty contribu- 
tions from Bruce Springsteen (a searing 
version of Jimmy Cliff's Trapped), Huey 
Lewis and the News and Tina Turner. 
Prince even sent over a tune, 4 the Tears 
in Your Eyes, which is a standout. 

Two million copies of the album have 
already been shipped to stores, and con- 
servalive estimates are that the record 
will continue to sell well for at least an- 
other month and a half. At that point it 
will probably need another single to keep 
it going, and, says Personal Manager Ken 
Kragen, one of the key organizers of USA 
for Africa: “We told the artists we 
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Strike Up the Bandwagon 


| We Are the World raises money, spirits and the roof 











wouldn't do anything without getting 
back to them. I hope we release more sin- 
gles.” One performer, at least, has an an- 
swer ready. Steve Perry, who thought no 
old song of his was “worthy for release, 
especially for such a cause,” recorded a 
new tune at his own expense and handed 
it in with no strings attached. “It’s my gift 
to the cause,” he says. “That We Are the 
World session was one of the highlights of 
my life.” 

On Good Friday, thousands of radio 
stations, from Rome, Ga., to the Voice of 
America, broadcast We Are the World si- 
multaneously; even Muzak shattered its 
sacrosanct format to chime in. In New 
York City, radio station WYNY-FM invit- 
ed citizens to join a chorus on the steps of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral; hundreds showed 
up and let loose. In Indianapolis, three 
clubs donated their facilities and three lo- 
cal bands their talents. Latin artists, fea- 
turing José Feliciano and Julio Iglesias, 
have already made their own recorded 
contribution, Cantaré Cantaras, which is 
projected to pull in $15 million for hunger 
relief; gospelers have cut Do Something 
Now; and an array of heavy-metal per- 
formers, from Judas Priest to Quiet Riot, 
have formed an outfit called Hear ’n Aid 
to record Stars, probably in mid-May. 

This is a bandwagon that can use all 
the hopping on it can get. Twenty million 
dollars has been raised since March 6, ac- 
cording to Kragen, on behalf of USA for 
Africa alone. He expects to have $50 mil- 
lion by summer's end. By that time, the 
first medical and financial support should 


already have reached Africa, and a single | 


song will have begun, really and directly, 
to save lives. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Denise Worrell/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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| Stenberg said when he was visited by 











__ Milestones 





RECOVERING. Leif Stenberg, 52, reputed 
Swedish crime boss of the 1970s; “doing 
very well” after surgery that made him 
the fourth recipient of the Jarvik-7 artifi- 
cial heart; in Stockholm. “You may not be 
a woman, but I could love you anyway,” 


Robert Jarvik, the heart's inventor. Sten- 
berg, who has had two serious heart 
attacks, was selected because of his com- 
bative “will to live.” Although never con- 
victed of anything, Stenberg has faced 
tax-evasion charges since 1978. Proceed- 





| ings against him have been delayed by his 


health problems and now face a new legal 
obstacle. Under Swedish law, a person is 
dead if his heart stops beating; some attor- 
neys are suggesting that he is now legally 
dead and may not have to stand trial. 
Prosecutors say the charges stand. 


DIED. Angelo Donghia, 50, American interi- 
or decorator whose contemporary design 
innovations, including severe upholstery 
on plumply overstuffed furniture, shiny 
lacquered walls and unusual combina- 
tions of fabric textures and patterns, be- 
came widely popular through shrewd 
marketing arrangements for products 
carrying his name; of pneumonia; in New 
York City. The first U.S. home-furnish- 
ings designer to endorse a line of sheets, in 
1973, Donghia went on to promote his 
own decorating fabrics, furniture, china 
and glassware. His Manhattan office, 
which he called “gray flannel heaven” for 
its trademark men’s suiting wall covering, 
welcomed such famous clients as Diana 
Ross, Ralph Lauren and Real Estate Mo- 
gul Donald Trump; his corporate com- 
missions include PepsiCo’s world head- 
quarters in Purchase, N.Y., and New 
Orleans’ new Inter-Continental Hotel. 


DIED. John Frederick Coots, 87, Tin Pan Al- 
ley-era tunesmith who composed the mu- 
sic for Santa Claus Is Coming to Town, 
Love Letters in the Sand, You Go to My 
Head and hundreds of other songs, as well 
as the scores for a dozen 1920s Broadway 
shows, of which the best known was Sons 
o’ Guns (1929); in New York City. 


DIED. Cari Schmitt, 96, controversial Ger- 
man legal and political philosopher, 
sometimes called the Crown Jurist of the 
Third Reich, whose pro-authoritarian 
theories of government profoundly influ- 
enced the course of his country; in Plet- 
tenberg, West Germany. From 1929 to 
1933, he provided legal and theoretical 
justifications for the Hindenburg govern- 
ment’s dictatorial emergency decree sys- 
tem. Schmitt warned against a Nazi take- 
over, but his right-wing views became 
identified with the movement, and when 
Adolf Hitler took power in 1933, Schmitt 
opportunistically switched with the tide, 
becoming Prussian state councilor under 
Hermann Géring. He avoided prosecu- 
tion as a war criminal at Nuremberg and 
later largely kept his vow to retreat “into 
the security of silence.” 
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Untitled painting, 1984: now and then, an 





Symbolist with Roller Skates 





hree or four years ago, when the sur- 

prise of new figurative painting com- 
ing out of Europe was still fresh, when 
American critics were slapping the label 
of neoexpressionism on everything that 
moved, there was a good deal of excite- 
ment in New York City over three young 
Italian painters nicknamed, whether for 
convenience or as a tribute to their com- 
mon origin in the land of opera, the three 
Cs—Sandro Chia, Francesco Clemente 
and Enzo Cucchi. 

Cucchi made end-of-history folk art, 
full of skulls and torrents of lava, cemeter- 
ies and crowing cocks. Chia, in a mélange 
of 20th century styles ranging from early 
Mussolini to late Chagall, did ladylike 
coal heavers expelling wind while floating 
in postures vaguely derived from classical 
statuary. And Clemente? Somewhat more 
elusive, various and parody resistant: a 
survivor. The three Cs are now reduced to 
two, if one can judge from the abysmal 
quality of Chia’s New York show last 
winter—whimsies impacted into cliché 
by the stress of overproduction. This 
month Clemente is on stage, blanketing 
Soho with paintings and drawings. He has 
three separate shows (one more than Cuc- 
chi had earlier in the season) at the Leo 
Castelli, Sperone Westwater and Mary 
Boone galleries. 

At 33, Clemente is a curiously poly- 
morphous artist. He works, not always 
with the same assurance, in numerous 
media: fresco, watercolor, pastel, oil on 
canvas, sketchy washes over silver leaf. 
His work embraces a lot of art-book refer- 
ences, from the overripe baroque of his 
native Naples to Tantric symbolism. It is 
full of occultism, tarot, necromancy, dev- 
ils, Sabbats and pallid sexual grotesquerie. 
It always looks hasty. It is heavy on the 
orifices; eating, coupling, defecating; the 











Francesco Clemente ranges unevenly from mystery to voyeurism 


mood varies from mysterioso rhetoric to 
voyeurism. One moment Clemente is 
quoting poses from Giulio Romano's illus- 
trations to Aretino to Indian miniatures 
(he spends part of each year painting near 
Madras); the next, copying a spiral stair- 
case out of Mario Praz’s ///ustrated Histo- 
ry of Furnishing; and after that, doing a 
billboard-size head of Grace Jones with 
skulls for teeth. 

Part of the secret of his success is that 
his eclecticism creates sur- 
face expectations of major 
art (complexity, depth, 
psychic intensity and so 
on) without discharging 
them in explicit meanings. 
He wittily exploits the af- 
finity between artist and 
charlatan. A symbolist 
with roller skates, he 
moves very quickly across 
a vast terrain of appropri- 
ated motifs, and the results 
are usually banal. Even in 
today’s morass of worthless 
“personal” imagery, it 
would be hard to find a sil- 
lier painting than one in 
the Castelli show of a green whirlpool a la 
Poe with a man and his separated genitals 
disappearing into it. 

Now and then, however, Clemente 
comes up with a visual proposal so unex- 
pected and so sweetly eccentric in its po- 
etry that it compels assent. One, at Sper- 
one Westwater, is his big canvas of beach 
rocks and pebbles, wetly reflecting a blu- 
ish light—a slice of nature into which, for 
no discernible reason, five red-spoked 
wheels of the kind one sees on a child’s 
cart or tricycle have been introduced. It 
could almost be a real scene: anyone who 
has beachcombed knows what oddities 
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The artist in his studio 
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accumulate at the sea’s edge. Four identi- 
cal wheels, or three, one would take for 
flotsam. But five? Wheels of fire occur in 
Ezekiel; in traditional Christian iconogra- 
phy, a superior grade of heavenly being 
called a Throne was represented by a red 
wheel. But whether Clemente’s wheels 
are intended as grounded angels is any- 
one’s guess. By the simplest means, one is 
shifted sideways into a parallel world of 
accumulated improbabilities. At its best, 
and especially in the smaller work—the 
pastels and drawings at Mary Boone— 
Clemente’s work lives a tremulous, only 
part decipherable life at the juncture of 
Eros and cultural memory. It is rarefied, 
intelligent and decadent, though its intel- 
ligence is more literary than plastic and 
its decadence never fails to make collec- 
tors want to cuddle it. 

Given his light and wide-ranging fan- 
cy, his educated touch in combining the 
lyrical with the hermetic, Clemente is an 
artist one would wish to admire more. But 
an affair like this three-gallery show pre- 
sents obstacles. Why so large? The painter 
who insists on showing everything has a 
fool for an agent. Clemente is an overpro- 
ducer, in a spirit of gauzy fecundity; and 
when he is light, he is very, very light. 

Lurking somewhere in this inflated 
presentation is a leaner and better show, a 
quarter the size. It would include eight or 
ten of the smaller works at Boone, only 
one of the paintings at Sperone Westwater 
(the pebbles), and maybe three from Cas- 
telli, carefully omitting a row of little por- 
traits of friends on one wall, all but a cou- 
, ple of which radiate 
= enough affectless chic and 
cosmetic anxiety to ob- 
scure whatever interest in 
the look and character of 
the human face may have 
prompted them in the first 
place. When Clemente 
draws a face, it is usually a 
mask, front on, staring and 
strained in a conventional- 
ly “expressive” manner. 
He has that in common 
with amateurs, though he 
does more with these 
masks than any amateur 
could. 

The enigma of Cle- 
mente’s present career is his reputation in 
some quarters as a draftsman. In fact, he 
draws like a duffer and seems quite un- 
able to make a mark that possesses much 
autonomous grace or power. Likewise, the 
bigger the work, the more strained its sur- 
face. Clemente uses pastel with verve and 
charm, but in his hands, oil paint becomes 
a scruffily pedantic coating. If he did not 
already have such a worldwide reputa- 
tion, one would say that here is a young 
artist worth watching. As things are, one 
can only hope that the work eventually 
catches up with the fuss made over it. 
There is time for that. —8y Robert Hughes 
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Uncle Gatsby in Connecticut 








THE PRICK OF NOON by Peter De Vries; Little, Brown: 233 pages; $14.95 


Cc rack a Peter De Vries novel at ran- 
dom and you are likely to find a Mid- 
westerner trying just a little too hard to 
keep from making a fool of himself 
among the sophisticates of the Northeast. 
The journey from Pocock, IIl., to Decen- 
cy, Conn., has been played forward, back- 
ward and sideways, sometimes strictly for 


laughs and often, as in The Blood of the 
| Lamb, to illustrate that comedy is not the 


opposite of tragedy but its Siamese twin. 
The serious side of De Vries has been 
subject to considerable analysis, most of it 
attempts to align the author’s dour Dutch 
Calvinist upbringing with his develop- 
ment as a comic writer. To borrow a De 


Teeters, recently transplanted to Mer- 
rymount, Conn., is from Backbone, Ark.., 
where a scarcity of cultural opportunity 
has sharpened perceptions of social reali- 
ty. “The trouble with treating people as 
equals,” he says, “is that the first thing 
you know they may be doing the same 
thing to you. Such reprisals seriously dis- 
rupt the pecking order, especially in a de- 
mocracy where the class distinctions are 
so much more finely balanced than in 
other systems.” 

In short, Teeters walks the tightrope 
between the egalitarian ideal and the re- 
ality of status. Merrymount society allows 
| him to play the game, though it does not 











Unfortunately, he has arrived in Merry- | 


mount one beat behind the conservative 
backlash and cannot convince a jury that 
his cassettes are the visual equivalent of 
The Joy of Sex. 

The trial is oddly didactic. It is as if 
De Vries suddenly said, “To be serious for 
a moment,” and then contented himself 
with a dramatization of research into sex- 
ual censorship cases. Neither the subject 
nor the ways of the law seem to arouse his 
inventiveness. Why else sour this section 
with such statements as “Cutter rumbled 
on in much the same vein, repeating him- 
self to an extent that seemed to wilt the 
judge’s briefly revived interest” and 
“Nothing was said for or against censor- 
ship that you haven't heard a thousand 
times”? 

But then, the bludgeoning formalities 
of the bar were bound to numb a writer 
of De Vries’ talents. His language has 
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Excerpt 


other words, plagiarism. 





hoes 


The host was making his way toward us, slowly, like a 
swimmer through a sea of persons, now the overhand. 
now the Australian crawl, now and then flicking a finger aloft to 
indicate that arrival was imminent . . . ‘This is a great party, Jer- 
ry,’ I said. ‘The greatest. You're the Gatsby de nos jours."1 hoped 
I'd got the phrase right. I'd picked it up from another book I'd 
read in the ongoing effort at self-improvement, rather than from 
the course in high-school French which I'd flunked twice. Also 
that Chirouble hadn’t read the novel in question, or Roxy either 
for that matter, because I fancied they exchanged glances not 
easily deciphered, unless it meant they had simultaneously dis- 
covered a thief in the house. I bristled a little, with a flicker of re- 
sentment all too familiar to me as the new kid on the block from 
the other side of town—the wrong side. 
ets in a minor sort of way, no harm in that. What is personal de- 
velopment but a long process of learning by example? In 


Hell, we're all pickpock- 
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Vriesian analogy, such treatment is like 
putting the reader into a diving bell and 
taking him down 3 ft. His latest novel 
counters that effect by granting his fans a 
chance to wet their feet once again in the 
forbidding shallows of sex, money and so- 
cial class. 

There is, of course, the usual danger of 
getting nibbled to death by puns: “Haul 
up your socks and sintillate”; “Tending a 
cemetery is a grave responsibility.” “It 
Midas well be spring,” says a man fixing 
his car muffler. The book’s conspicuous ti- 
tle can have a number of meanings, all so- 
cially redeemed because the line is Shake- 
speare’s (“The bawdy hand of the dial is 
now upon the prick of noon,” Romeo and 
Juliet, Act Il, Scene 4). But there are no 
Star-crossed lovers, only heavenly bodies 
tumbling from orbit to bounce in the bed 
of Eddie Teeters, a producer and some- 
time actor in pornographic videocassettes 
piously merchandised as sex-education 
films. 


spell out the regulations. Rule | is that 
friendliness and even sexual intimacy do 
not automatically confer acceptance. 
Rule 2 is that the home team gets to sus- 
pend Rule | whenever it wants to flaunt 
its self-assurance. Cynthia Pickles, local 
ice princess and founder of Overview (“a 
journal of opinion for all sides”), coolly 
sleeps with Teeters, accepts his nuptial 
propositions but marries smooth, rich Jer- 
ry Chirouble. Pickles’ underclass equiva- 
lent is Toby Snapper, a waitress whose 
| services to Teeters include imitations of a 
| pliant Cockney maid. 

De Vries relies on literary parody, 
verbal burlesque and a baleful eye for 
“life-styles.” The result is a deftly impro- 
vised confusion in which the suburbs be- 
come the stage for fragments of Elizabe- 
than comedy, bits of Wodehouse farce 
and a generalized send-up of The Great 
Gatsby. There is even a climactic court- 
room scene in which Teeters must defend 
himself against charges of smut peddling. 








A 


never been a weapon but an instrument of 
delight and celebration. Even his weakest 
puns and gibes are forms of appreciation 
for the unaccountable variety that is the 
raw material for his humor. The Prick 
of Noon, his 22nd novel, may not be 
his strongest performance. But at 75, 
De Vries still projects a vision that is 
fresh and sensuous. His is a comedy that 
does not reduce character with sociology 
and psychology but sees instincts and folly 
through the eyes of a naturalist. Cynthia, 
Chirouble and their smart set are part of a 
“habitat group” whose chatter includes 
such recognition calls as “If you're ever 
in Trieste there’s a little restaurant 
around the corner from ...” and “She's 
taking Harry's death quite well, as who 
wouldn't.” Teeters is a booby bird who 
has flown well out of his range. “O tempu- 
ra, O mores,” is his idea of eloquence, not 
a prize malapropism that could only get 
him another plate of fried fish at a Japa- 
nese restaurant. — By R.Z. Sheppard 
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SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LETTERS 
Edited by Gordon S. Haight 
Yale University; 567 pages; $25 





alph Waldo Emerson, upon meeting 

Mary Ann Evans in 1848, said she 
possessed “‘a calm, serious soul.” Twenty 
years later a young American visitor to 
London encountered Mary Ann, now 
famous as George Eliot. “Behold me liter- 
ally in love with this great horse-faced 
blue-stocking,” Henry James wrote to 
his father. “A 
mingled sagacity 
and sweetness—a 
broad hint of a 
great underlying 
world of reserve, 
knowledge, pride 
and power.” Two 
years before her 
death in 1880, 
Ivan Turgenev 
raised his glass at 
a party in an Eng- 
lish country house 
and proposed a 
toast to Eliot: 
“The greatest liv- 
ing novelist!” 

Through much of her career, the au- 
thor of Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss 
and Middlemarch commanded great crit- 
ical and public esteem. But her reputation 
began to decline with the new century un- 
til the epochal year 1933. It was then that 
a young American instructor named Gor- 
don Haight came across a cache of Eliot 
letters in the Yale University Library. For 
the next 50 years Haight devoted himself 
to the correspondence. He became the 
general editor of the definitive Clarendon 
Edition of Eliot's novels and, in 1968, pro- 
duced a fine, now standard biography. 
Haight’s crowning achievement was an 
edited and annotated edition of her let- 
ters. Largely as a result of these efforts, 
Eliot has re-emerged whole from the Vic- 
torian era, as a novelist and as a woman of 
uncommon fascination. 

The letters in Haight’s Selections have 
been judiciously culled from his nine- 
volume magnum opus. Furnished with 
explanatory notes, the correspondence 
may be read as an unselfconscious autobi- 
ography recounted in the voice Henry 
James found as “soft and rich as that of a 
counselling angel.” Eliot also delights in 
playing the devil with Victorian cant and 
hypocrisy. 

In 1842, at the age of 22, the self- 
taught country girl from Warwickshire 
writes to her father declaring that she will 
no longer attend church. Speaking of the 
Scriptures, she pronounces, “I regard 
these writings as histories consisting of 
mingled truth and fiction.” There is no ar- 
guing with her; Eliot knows as much 
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about theology as the clergymen affronted 
by her heresy. Even the Rev. Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson is impressed when she in- 
forms him that Jean Jacques Rousseau’s 
Confessions is the first book to “awaken 
her to deep reflection.” 

She espouses a variety of radical 
causes. She denounces slavery in America 
and anti-Semitism in England, and de- 
mands better education for women. After 
the fall of France’s King Louis Philippe in 
1848, she confides to a friend that she 
sympathizes with the revolutionaries. To 
her, Victoria Regina is “our little humbug 
of a queen,” and she suggests that the 
world’s monarchs should be put into “a 
sort of Zoological Garden, where these 
wornout humbugs may be preserved.” 

As the unpaid and unacknowledged 
editor of the celebrated Westminster Re- 
view, she enters into fierce arguments 
about political and religious subjects. Her 
article “Silly Novels by Lady Novelists” 
excoriates authors who mistake “vague- 
ness for depth, bombast for eloquence, 
and affectation for originality.” Even af- 
ter it becomes known in 1859 that George 
Eliot is actually a woman, she is never ac- 
cused of similar foolishness. For the rest 
of her life she is regarded as the formida- 
ble equal of such eminent Victorians as 
Charles Dickens and Herbert Spencer. 

Though Eliot corresponds with a net- 
work of women friends, her governing 
passion is for men. In her boldest act, she 
chooses to live with the science writer 
George Henry Lewes, even though he can 
never legally free himself from his con- 
spicuously unfaithful wife. Eliot’s scan- 
dalous but happy liaison with Lewes pro- 
duces few letters, because for 24 years the 
couple are hardly ever out of each other’s 
sight. Still, Eliot’s correspondence is full 
of references to the man who insists that 
she write fiction and who encourages his 
self-doubting and often depressed com- 
panion, novel after novel. In gratitude she 
chooses his first name for her pseudonym, 
and her last because “Eliot was a good 
mouth-filling, easily-pronounced word.” 

Among Eliot’s most revealing letters 
are those she sent to her publisher, John 
Blackwood, over a period of 22 years. Her 
replies to his unwelcome suggestions for 
changes in her manuscripts amount to a 
literary credo. When he proposes that she 
make one of her characters less “abjectly 
devoted” to an unworthy girl, she an- 
swers, “My artistic bent is directed not at 
all to the presentation of eminently irre- 
proachable characters, but to the presen- 
tation of mixed human beings in such a 
way as to call forth tolerant judgment, 
pity, and sympathy.” Indignantly, she 
adds, “And I cannot stir a step aside from 
what I feel to be true in character . . . Alas! 
inconsistencies and weaknesses are not 
untrue.” 

It is at moments like this that her 
world of “knowledge, pride and power” 
stands fully revealed. George Eliot was in- 
deed a woman of letters, in every sense of 
the term. —By Patricia Blake 
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Cassette Guys 


TOKYO WOES 
by Bruce Jay Friedman 
Fine; 187 pages; $14.95 


Y ou might think that a guy who hadn’t 
published a novel in eleven years 
would show a few signs of nervousness, 
makea false move here and there, when he 
gave it another try. But Bruce Jay Fried- 
man, who was almost certainly, pound for 
pound, the peppiest black humorist of the 
whole 1960s (Remember Stern ? A Moth- 
er’s Kisses ?), hasn't exactly been idle dur- 
ing his long layoff. He wrote The Lonely 
Guy’s Book of Life, which not only advised 
single fellas how to cope but became a mo- 
tion picture vehicle for Steve Martin. He 
did the screenplay for Stir Crazy and 
pitched in on the scenarios of Doctor De- 
troit and Splash. So it should come as no 
surprise to anyone that Bruce hasn't lost a 
step in the dialogue department. And the 
way he spins yarns is enough to make even 
nonreaders feel right at home. In fact, if 
the truth be told, 
after a couple of 
pages of “guys” 
and “fellas,” and 
clichés strung to- 
getherso you know 
he’s kind of kid- 
ding them, but not 
in a serious way, 
most readers may 
even start thinking 
and talking like 
Bruce. 

So here’s the 
deal on Tokyo 
Woes. A “big 
strapping fellow” 
named Mike Halsey suddenly gets it into 
his head to go to Japan. Why? That's just 
Mike for you. On the flight over he meets 
a returning native, “William (call me Bill) 
Atenabe,” who has managed to blow 
$100,000 betting on US. high school 
basketball games. Before they land, Bill 
has invited Mike to stay with the Aten- 
abes, whose home sprawls over one- 
eighth of an acre in Tokyo. Mike is not 
one for making snap judgments, but the 
Atenabe clan is certainly unusual. Take 
Poppa Kobe, for example. He is being 
forced into retirement by a giant con- 
glomerate, but not before an attractive fe- 
male deprogrammer has been sent to 
squeeze everything he learned on the 
job out of his head. Then he can open a 
noodle shop, like all the other Japanese 
oldsters. 

In fact, Mike picks up a lot of friction 
under the surface of this peculiar foreign 
place, and wonders, “Had he come to a 
nation of moody guys?” At the plant 
where he works, Bill shows Mike some 
graffiti that assembly-line workers have 
scrawled in the lavatory: “Our section 
leader has several flaws.”’ Bill also lets on 
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DET. JEANNE BRAY: Columbus, Ohio Police Detective; Mother; 


Recognized Authority on Self-Protection 
and Personal Safety; Five-Time National Women’s Police Revolver 
Champion; Life Member of the National Rifle Association. 


“One of my first assignments as a policewoman was 
safety education. So | put together a slide show for women about 
safety at home, in their cars and on the streets. Response 
was so great the NRA asked me to help develop a film, handbook 
and firearm training course designed primarily for women. 


“There's a real need for programs like this. Millions of women live alone 
and are concerned with their safety. Many want to learn 
how to select and properly use a handgun strictly for self-protection. 


“A gun is a choice women need to know more about and be 
free to make. These NRA programs are fulfilling that need. And the 


NRA is working to ensure the freedom 
roectoceamesenet Ta Che NRA. 








The NRA Voluntary Practical Firearms Program provides law-abiding 
citizens with basic instruction in the safe handling and responsible use of handguns for 
personal and family protection. If you would like to join the NRA and want 
more information about our programs and benefits, write G. Ray Arnett, Executive 
Vice President, P.O. Box 37484, Dept. JB-27, = apa a D.C. 20013. 


Paid for by the members of the National Rifie Ass 
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ERE’S SOLID PROOF 
THAT ECONOMY AND 


VALUE NEEDN'T BE BORING. 


MAZDA GLC SEDAN. 


Dont let its subtle shape or 
$6695 price fool you. A GLC 
Deluxe Sedan can actually make 
economy exciting. 

With its sure-footed front- 
wheel drive. Precise rack-and- 
pinion steering, Plusatruly << 
unique 4-wheel independent |, 


cam engine with plenty of ext 


ay e cS * 
suspension system. lie OO 


Under the hood, there's a \ N \ 
-proven 1.5-litre overhead by) \\N 
amp Ni 


“punch” whenever you want it. 
And when you dont, the GLC'’s 
computer-controlled carburetor 
hordes fuel like a miser. 

Yet inside, the GLC is any- 


\ The GLCS refined front-wheel drive and 
race-proven 1.5-litre overhead cam engine 
are the driving forces behind its superb 
overall performance and fuel economy. 


thing but miserly. With velour 
upholstery. Cut-pile carpeting. 


No stranger to a race track, the GLC continues to 
display an impressive performance potential at 
IMSA RS Class events thro pert the country 


oS ~ ¢ \ a 
4 N27 Tinted glass. And even reclining 


bucket seats. All standard. 
So experience the value and 
the excitement of a GLC soon. 
It's one economy car that’s 
anything but sedate. 








natchback versatility 
with a GLC 
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Standard features 

include: 5-speed overdrive 
transmission (3-speed automatic 
optional) * Steel-belted radial 
tires * 4-wheel independent sus- 
pension * Rack-and-pinion 
steering * Power-assisted front 


—— disc brakes * Rear anti-sway 
; bar + Split fold-down 
rear seatbacks « Electric 


rear window defroster * 2- 


speed wipers/ washer plus 
intermittent feature 
+ Cut-pile carpeting 
* Velour upholstery 
- Tinted a * Front 
side window demisters 
* Remote trunk lid/hatch 
release * Wide body side mould- 
ings * Remote fuel-filler door re- 
lease * Resettable trip odometer. 


°6695 


Free GLC Catalog 
To receive a free, 16-page, full-color GLC 
catalog, simply send your name and 
address to: Mazda GLC Catalog Offer, 
Box 5960, Orange, CA 92668. 


31 Est. City MPG/38 Est. Hwy. MPG 


Suggested retail prices. Actual prices set by 
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Experienced drivers buckle up. 
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It's the will to win. 
It makes Hilton America’s Business Address. 

















ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Arlington Park Hilton 
Chicago Hilton 
& Towers 
Hilton at Hyde Park 
Hilton Inn of Oak Lawn 
O'Hare Hilton 
Palmer House 
& Towers 
Collinsville 
Hilton Inn 
INDIANA 
Fort Wayne 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Fort Wayne Hilton & 
Convention Center 
Indianapolis 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Indianapolis Hilton 
1OWA 
Des Moines 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Sioux City 
Sioux City Hilton 
KANSAS 
Garden City 
Hilton Inn 
Wichita 
Wichita Airport Hilton 
& Executive 
Conference Center 
Hilton Inn East 
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MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Briarwood Hilton 
Detroit 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Northfield Hilton 
Novi Hilton 
Plymouth Hilton Inn 
Southfield Hilton 
Troy Hilton Inn 
Grand Rapids 
Airport Hilton Inn 
Lansing 
Hilton Inn 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Hilton Inn 
MISSOURI 
Columbia 
Columbia Hilton 
& Conference Center 
Kansas City 
Airport Hilton 
Plaza Inn 
Hilton Plaza Inn 
St. Louis 
Bel Air Hilton 
Park Terrace 
Airport Hilton 
Springfield 
Hilton Inn of the Ozarks 
NEBRASKA 
Lincoln 
Lincoln Hilton 
OHIO 
Akron 
Hilton Inn West 
Quaker Square Hilton 
Cincinnati 
Hilton Inn (Sharonville) 
Terrace Hilton 
Cleveland 
Hilton South 
(Independence) 
Columbus 
Hilton Inn East 
Hilton Inn North 
University Hilton Inn 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City 
Hilton Inn 
WISCONSIN 
Lake Geneva 
Hilton Inn 
Milwaukee 
Hilton Inn 





Reservations 
Call Hilton Reservation Service 
(Consult Your White Pages) 
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that Japan has been building a huge 
offensive army in secret all these years, 
and advises, “Don't mess with us, Mike. 
We're not just a bunch of little cassette 
guys.” 

By the time Mike gets safely back to 
the good old U.S. of A., a few soreheads 
may complain that Bruce hasn’t really 
got the hang of Japan and that what we 
have here is sort of a dumb parody of a 
caricature. Or you might hear that the 
language is not actually ironic and inci- 
sive and all the rest, but more like a 
transcript of lonely guy bar talk, right 
there at the pitch it reaches when happy 
hours are ending. Don't listen to the 


gloom and doom. But if you do and decide | 


not to give Tokyo Woes a good shot, 
you can always wait and catch the video 
on MTV 


Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: The Fifth Son, Elie Wiesel 
Flaubert’s Parrot, Julian Barnes 
Later the Same Day, Grace Paley 
Men and Angels, Mary Gordon 
Small World, David Lodge ¢ This 
Real Night, Rebecca West 


NONFICTION: The Chief, Lance 
Morrow @ Citizen Hughes, Michael 
Drosnin @ Occasional Prose, Mary 
McCarthy @ The Periodic Table, 
Primo Levi @ Up for Grabs, John 
Rothchild @ A Vanished Present: 
The Memoirs of Alexander 
Pasternak, edited by Ann Pasternak 
Slater 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1. Family Album, Steel (/ last week) 
2. Thinner, Bachman (2) 
3. The Lonely Silver Rain, 
MacDonald (4) 
If Tomorrow Comes, 
Sheldon (5) 
The Hunt for Red October 
Clancy (6) 
Inside, Outside, Wouk (3) 
Proof, Francis (7) 
Mindbend, Cook (8) 
So Long, and Thanks for All the 
Fish, Adams (9) 
0. The Talisman, King and Straub 


NONFICTION 

lacocca: An Autobiography, 

lacocea (1) 

Nothing Down, Allen (2) 

Breaking with Moscow, 

Shevchenko 3) 

4. What They Don’t Teach You at 

Harvard Business School, 

McCormack (3) 

Weight Watchers Quick Start 

Program Cookbook, Nidetch (4) 

Loving Each Other, Buscaglia (7) 

The One Minute Sales Person, 

Johnson and Wilson (6) 

Smart Women/ Foolish Choices. 

Cowan and Kinder 

9. The Frugal Gourmet, Smith (9) 

10. Dr. Abravanel’s Body Type 
Program for Health, Fitness and 
Nutrition, Abravanel and King (8) 
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ACLUB YOU 
CAN'T JOIN 
WANTS YOU 
TO PAY 
YOUR DUES. 





The Club that beats the streets. 


When you support the Boys 
Club, you don’t become just an- 
other member of just another club. 
You become a member of a special 
group of people. A group of people 
who not only care about the prob- 
lems and promise of kids, but care 
enough to do something. A group 
that knows kids need a place to 
grow besides the street. 

You see, a Boys Club is a lot 
more than just a club. But without 
your help, it wouldn't be much of a 
Club at all. After all, Boys Clubs op- 
erate almost entirely on private vol- 
untary contributions. Clubs all 
across the country need business 
and community volunteers like you 
to support them, lead them—help 
them to thrive. 

So you see, a Boys Club isn't like 
any club you can join. But with 
your help today, the kids in our 
Club may be joining yours 
tomorrow! 
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Few things in life 
offer you the light sensation 
of a Take Five’candy bar. 





For all the richness of a candy bar without the 
wer EE epee empowers heaviness, take a light break- Take Five. 
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In Search of Maxi- Audiences 


Space tries to boost the mini-series form back into orbit 


h, remember those exciting ear- 

ly days of the U.S. space pro- 
gram? Dieter Kolff and his fellow 
scientists leading America’s effort to 
catch up with the Soviets and put a 
man into orbit. Astronaut John 
Pope making his spectacular walk in 
space. And, of course, that historic 
Apollo landing on the dark side of 
the moon and its terrifying brush 
with disaster 

You dont remember? Well, fear 
not for your sanity. The space pro- 
gram was real, but these people and 
events are part of the peculiar paral- 
lel world that Novelist James Mich- 
ener constructed in his 1982 best 
seller Space and that is unfurling 
this week over five nights and 13 
hours on CBS. Viewers are being 
beckoned onto the long Space flight 
after scarcely catching their breath 
from another extended TV voyage, 
NBC’s twelve-hour tour of the early 
years of Christianity, A.D. Indeed, 
there has hardly been a respite all 
season from the parade of mini- 
series. Seven multipart dramas of 
three nights or more (as well as sev- 
eral two-parters) have been telecast 
since September; an eighth, CBS's 
Christopher Columbus, is coming in May 

Yet the days when a big network 
mini-series could mobilize the country 
around its TV sets night after night seem 
to have vanished. Though none of this 
season's mini-series were outright bombs, 












all fell short of smash ratings. Despite 
A.D.'s stars (James Mason, Ava Gardner), 
spectacle and heavy pretelecast promo- 
tion, it attracted only 19.2% of the na- 
tion’s TV viewers. That is above average 
but no larger than the audience for a typi- 
cal episode of Magnum, PJ. The most 
popular ce-parter of the season, ABC’s 
Hollywood Wives, drew an unspectacular 
22.8 rating, much lower than the block- 
buster numbers predicted for the glitzy 
tale of Tinseltown 

Just two years ago, by contrast, ABC’s 


»/ War swept the nation with 
8.6 rating over its seven 
onth later, The Thorn Birds, 
surpassed that score with a 
1.9. Enticed by these colossal 


The Winds « 
an average 
nights. A n 
also on AB 
whopping 4 





numbers, all three networks began devel- 
oping mini-series al a rate unseen since the 
| heady days following the ground-breaking 
1977 telecast of Roots (at 45.0, still the all- 
time ratings champ). Such “long form” 
dramas, however, need out-of-the-ordi- 


nary ratings to justify their hefty produc- 
tion costs (a reported $32 million for 


Space, for example), especially since most 
of them do poorly in reruns. And as the 
TIME. API 2, 1985 





Landing on the dark side of the moon: the right stuff 


minis proliferate, maxi-audiences are be- 
| coming harder to woo. “When mini-series 
| first came in, they were a novelty,” says 


Harvey Shephard, senior vice president of 


programming at CBS. “Now audiences 
have become more discriminating.” 


Areligion is born in the ponderous A.D. 
Lavish productions, hackneyed plots 





Bored might be a better word. As a 
genre, the big network mini-series has be- 
come as predictable and formulaic as the 
half-hour sitcom. This season’s multi- 
parters were mostly sprawling family dra- 
mas or historical sagas, with hack- 
> neyed plots spiced up with vaguely 
exotic locales (1920s Paris in Mis- 
: tral’s Daughter, turn-of-the-century 
New York City in Ellis Island) 
% A.D.’s meticulous evocation of the 
ancient Roman Empire could not re- 
deem a ponderous extravaganza that 
looked as if it had been conceived 
and directed by computer 

Space is a happy exception to 
the dismal rule. To be sure, this 
hodgepodge of history, adventure, 
science and soap opera is marred by 
some rickety subplots and boring 
domestic drama. The dialogue, by 
veteran Screenwriter Stirling Silli- 
phant, has more than its share of 
clinkers (Heinrich Himmler, taking 
a telephone call in the waning days 
of World War II: “Ja. Tell the 
Fuhrer I will be in the bunker with 
him by nightfall”). And too many 
scenes in the final few hours look 
like cheesy knockoffs of The Right 
Stuff as we follow the exploits of a 
group of astronauts dubbed the Solid 
Six, a sort of road-company version 
of the Mercury Seven 

But Space, with a stylish produc- 
tion and an exceptionally well-cho- 
sen cast, has plenty of its own right 
stuff. Bruce Dern gives one of his most ap- 
pealing performances as an engineer who | 
travels to Germany to rescue the Nazis’ 
rocket experts near the end of World War 
II and later becomes a top official at 
NASA. James Garner is ingratiating (as 
usual) and energetic (not so usual) as a 
former war hero who becomes a U.S. Sen- 
ator. Directors Joseph Sargent and Lee 
Philips have given the series more visual 
texture than is usual on the small screen, 
and a good selection of newsreel footage 
and pop music evokes the changing eras 
with panache 

Space may not be a giant leap for TV, 
but it is at least a small step for this season's 
mini-series. The question is whether it is a 
step toward a dead end. Network execu- 
tives mostly say no. “If there was a feeling 
the mini-series were on their way out,” 
says Christy Welker, vice president of nov- 
els and limited series for ABC, “that would 
show up in the networks’ pace of buying 
and developing them.” Instead, next sea- 
son's schedule is quickly filling up with 
such multiparters as ABC’s North and 
South, a ten-hour Civil War saga; NBC’s 
Peter the Great, a ten-hour biography of 
the Russian Czar; and CBS’s Kane and 
Abel, based on Jeffrey Archer's best-sell- 
ing novel. In other words, whether Space 
soars or crashes, TV’s endurance flights 
are not about to be scrubbed. —By Richard 


Zoglin. Reported: by Denise Worrell/Los Angeles 
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‘Today, you face many choices when it comes to telephones, 


information systems, computers, even long distance. 
At AT&T, we know what you expect from us. 
You expect AlsT to be the right choice. And that’s 


exactly what we plan to be. 
You can see it in the quality of our products and services. 


Because we insist on the strictest quality control standards 


in the world. 
You can see it in our long history of technical innovations. 


We are constantly looking for ways to improve on everything 
from the basic telephone to total systems that can link people and 


machines around the world. 
You can see it in our service. Since we have the largest and 


most experienced service force, a sales force trained as experts 
in your business, and over 35,000 long distance operators, you 
can be sure of getting the help you need when you need it. 
To find out more, call us at 1 800 247-1212. 
Whether it’s telephones, information systems, long 
distance or computers, AT&T is the right choice. 


y 


The right choice. 
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Kings of Catastrophe 





A little-known Minneapolis firm gets the largest Bhopal suit 


uring the unseemly scramble among 
American lawyers to sign up victims 
of the gas-leak disaster in Bhopal, India, 
the headlines were studded with the likes 
of San Francisco's Melvin Belli. But in a 
Manhattan federal court last week, when 
| the government of India filed what could 
be the most significant of the Bhopal law- 
suits, it was represented by a law 
| firm that had not even sped to 
the scene. Its name draws a 
blank among nonlawyers: Rob- 
ins, Zelle, Larson & Kaplan of 
Minneapolis. The choice, howev- 
er, Was no surprise to many in the 
legal profession. In the arcane 
field of industrial-disaster litiga- 
tion, Robins Zelle lawyers are 
considered kings of catastrophe 
The law firm has been in- 
volved in some of the past dec- 
ade’s worst calamities: the col- 
lapse of Idaho's Teton Dam in 
1976 (eleven dead, damage $1 
billion), the huge fire at the 
MGM Grand Hotel in Las Vegas 
in 1980 (85 dead, hundreds 
injured), and the collapsed 
skywalks at the Kansas City Hy- 
att Regency Hotel in 1981 (113 
dead, 186 hurt). Robins Zelle’s 
latest big victory came last fall 
with an estimated $38 million 
settlement for 199 clients injured 
| by the Dalkon Shield 1UD 

The Bhopal litigation is ex- 
pected to dwarf those disputes. 
Approximately 2,000 people 
were killed and 200,000 injured 
by the lethal cloud of methyl-iso- 
cyanate gas from a Union Car- 
bide pesticide plant (which the 
company last week announced 
will never reopen). “The worst 
industrial disaster mankind has 
ever known,” charged Robins 
Zelle’s formal complaint. India is 
seeking unspecified compensa- 
tory and punitive damages on be- 
half of itself, the victims and “fu- 
ture generations of victims.” 

Negotiations with Union 
Carbide are already under way; an Indian 
Cabinet minister told Parliament last 
week that the corporation's current offer 
was “ridiculously low.” One government 
source privately suggests that the “ridicu- 
lous” proposal was $500 million over 30 
years and that the settlement talks would 
not get serious unless $1 billion were of- 
fered over a much shorter period. 

After a search by Indian officials, aid- 
ed by disinterested U.S. attorneys, Robins 
| Zelle was retained for an undisclosed fee, 

though one of its lawyers says the amount 


| will not be a contingency percentage of | 


the final award. It was “an excellent 
| choice,” acknowledges Harry Lipsig of 
the runner-up Manhattan firm Lipsig, 
Sullivan & Liapakis. In 1957, Robins 
Zelle took on its first major industrial-di- 
saster case, involving a fire at a Fuller 
Brush factory in St. Paul. The firm repre- 
sented Fuller Brush’s insurance company 
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Dead and injured victims of the Bhopal gas-leak disaster and their 
government's U.S. lawyers: Brosnahan, Zelle and Ciresi 





against third parties accused of responsi- 
bility for the fire and won a substantial 
award. A string of similar victories fol- 
lowed, and in the early ‘70s, Robins 
Zelle’s national reputation was made 
when it chalked up million-dollar vic- 
tories for insurance clients in three indus- 
trial-explosion cases. Since 1974, the firm 
has grown from 38 to 152 lawyers, with 
six offices around the country. 

Tough and aggressive, Robins Zelle 
lawyers “chase no ambulances,” says 
Partner Michael Ciresi; he will run the 


| fees small; 
| would probably drop out. Whatever hap- 





Bhopal team, seconded by Roger Brosna- 
han and Bruce Finzen. “Catastrophe 
cases seem nowadays to come to us,” says 
Ciresi. One reason is the firm's full-time 
nine-man investigative team (engineers, 
former FBI experts, ex-firemen), which 
sometimes is called to the scene of a disas- 
ter before the last body has been carried 
away. Robins Zelle’s zealotry for a client 
has prompted a few charges that it strains 
at the ethical edges. Last year a federal 
appeals court accused the firm of a “lack 
of candor” during a dispute over a key 
witness in the MGM Grand Hotel insur- 
ance litigation. And the Wall Street Jour- 
nal last week suggested that the 
firm has a possible conflict of in- 
terest in the Bhopal suit because 
it is legal counsel in another case 
for one of Union Carbide’s insur- 
ance companies. Lawrence Zelle, 
the partner considered a driving 
force behind the firm's success, 
denies any conflict “absolutely.” 
The insurance company and the 
Indian government know about 
the supposed conflict and have 
raised no objection, says the firm. 

Robins Zelle’s selection as 
India’s American counsel has 
also inspired a different kind of 
attack, from other lawyers seek- 
ing to represent Bhopal victims. 
Dozens of law firms have filed 
billions of dollars worth of claims 
in American courts. But the via- 
bility of their suits is in doubt as a 
result of a special law passed in 
India earlier this year that pro- 
vides for government control of 
all Bhopal litigation. In an effort 
to push both India and Robins 
Zelle out of the case, 28 Ameri- 
can firms supported a petition to 
India’s Supreme Court last week, 
charging that the new law usurps 
the victims’ right to sue. 

In the US., the complex 
questions of who can sue whom 
and where are all in the hands of 
Manhattan Federal Judge John 
= Keenan. He will begin to sort out 
the mass of lawsuits at hearings 
this week and could even send 
the whole matter back to India 
because both the plant and its 
victims are there. In India, the le- 
gal process is long and lawyers’ 
most American attorneys 
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pens, Robins Zelle has an enviable posi- 
tion. It is no small measure of the firm’s 
shrewdness that it chose its client as care- 
fully as the client chose its legal represen- 
tative. Except in the unlikely event that 
India is eliminated as a plaintiff, Robins 
Zelle is now guaranteed a lucrative front- 
row seat in the Bhopal drama until it 
ends. —By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Lee Griggs/Minneapolis and Raji Samghabadi/ 
New York, with other bureaus 
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Gll flies away with the 
Motor Trend 

Car of the Year 
Award. 


For details, call 1-800-85-VOLKS 





Taste 
Trade-Off 
Ended! 


Laser Technology Kev to Cracking Taste Barrier. 
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Interested? Why not test it 
against the only taste that 
counts? Yours. 


A Great-Tasting Ultra Low 
Tar, At Last. For years, smokers 
have had to give up taste to get 
ultra low tar. An unsatisfactory 
compromise. But compromise 
no more. Today’ True gives you 
the best of both worlds: great 
taste and ultra low tar 


Exclusive “Flavor Chamber” 
Filter. Only True has it. The 
Laser-Cut filtration system that 
delivers a flavor-rich tobacco 
experience at only 5 mg. tan 





This True You'll Like. 


Extra Tobacco To Last Longer. 
‘Today, True’s quality blend is 
packed with more tobacco for 
slower burning...and longer 
lasting enjoyment. Noticeably 
longer. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 





enthol: 5 mg. “tar, 0.5 mg. nicotn 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





er cigarette by FTC Method 


